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WAS HE A COWARD ? 


Translated by JESSIE MACKENZIE from the Russian of 
VsYOVOLOD GARSHINE. 


HIS war oppresses me, for I can see clearly the protracted 
struggle it will entail, and the end is hard to foretell. Our 

. men are behaving with their usual bravery, but the enemies are 

proving themselves no such weak antagonists as was anticipated. 

It is now four months since war was declared, and there is no 
decided success to score on our side, whilst every additional day 
means the loss of a hundred men. My nerves are in such a state 
of tension, that the telegrams from the seat of war, enumerating dead 
and wounded, affect me much more deeply than other people. 
Others can read calmly, “Our losses were unimportant ; so many 
officers wounded, fifty non-commissioned officers and men killed, 
one hundred wounded,” and they can even rejoice over the small 
number ; whereas, when I read such an account, the whole scene of 
carnage rises vividly before me. Fifty dead, one hundred wounded 
—is that a mere bagatelle ? 

Why should indignation seize us at reading in the paper how 
some murderer made one or two people his victims? Why should 
the sight of dead bodies riddled with balls, but lying on a battle-field, 
fail to inspire us with such terror as the’interior of a house which has 
been the scene of a murderous outrage? Why should the catastrophe 
on the Tiligoule Embankment, entailing the loss of some dozens of 
lives only, have caused the whole of Russia to cry out, whereas a 
brush between outposts, with the “unimportant” loss of some dozens 
of men, passes unnoticed? I often discuss the war with Basil Petro- 
vitch Lvov, a medical student, who is a:friend of mine. The other 
day he said to me: 
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“Well, we shall see, old peace-lover, how you will manage with 
your humane theories, once you are called out and you are under 
orders to shoot down the enemy with your own hand.” 

**T shall not be called out, Basil Petrovitch ; I am enrolled in the 
Militia.” 

“TJ dare say ; but if the war continues, the Militia will be called 
out too. Don’t you flatter yourself, my boy ; your turn will come.” 

My heart sank, for why had this view of the case never occurred 
to me? 

Of course the Militia will be called out ; it is not the least impro- 
bable. “If the war continues”... . and it is certainly likely to 
continue. However, even should it not do so, that will make no 
difference, for another war will arise. What is to prevent Russia 
going to war? Whyshould she not complete a glorious undertaking ? 
My own conviction is, that the present war is but the forerunner of 
another in the future, which will spare none of us, neither me, nor 
my little brother, nor my sisters baby son; and that my own turn 
will not be long in coming. 

And what is to become of my personality? From the very depths 
of my soul I protest against war, and none the less I shall be com- 
pelled to shoulder a rifle, to go forth to battle, and to sacrifice my 
own life. It cannot surely be! that I, a peaceful, well-meaning 
young fellow, who have troubled myself hitherto only about my books 
and my lectures, about my own family and a few near friends ; that 
I, who hoped in two years’ time to take up other work, in a profession 
of love and of truth ; to sum up, that a man like me, accustomed to 
look on the world objectively, accustomed to keep it constantly before 
him, believing that he was thus able to see the evil, and consequently 
to shun it ; that I am now to behold all my peaceful plans upset, 
and that my own shoulders are to be clothed with the rags, the rents, 
and the stains which I have been contemplating on those of others. 
And no amount of progress, no amount of knowledge of myself and 
of the world, no amount of spiritual liberty, will procure me the 
miserable liberty for which I crave ; liberty to dispose of my own 
body. 


When I try to tell Lvov how my soul revolts against war, he turns 
me into ridicule. 

“My dear fellow, concern ycurself with things more within your 
reach, you will get along far better. Do you imagine that these 
massacres are any pleasure to me? Not only do they mean misery 
all round, but they injure me personally, for they prevent me getting 
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through my exams. They mean, from my point of view, that we 
shall be hurried through our lectures, and packed off to amputate 
arms and legs. However, I do not bother myself with reflecting on 
the horrors of war, for, no matter what opinion I may hold, I am 
powerless to do anything towards the suppression of war. The real 
truth is, that it is far better to do nothing, and mind one’s own busi- 
ness. And if I should be despatched as surgeon to the sick and 
wounded, I intend to go, and to do my duty. There is no way out 
of it, and in these days one must make a sacrifice of one’s self. By 
the way, you know that Mary intends enrolling herself as Sister of 
Mercy ?” 

“ No; you don’t say so?” 

“‘ She decided upon it three days ago, and she has just gone off 
to practise bandaging. I did not attempt to dissuade her, only I 
inquired how she expected to finish her education? ‘I will do that 
on my return, should I survive.’ Sothere is nothing more to be said, 
but allow her to join, and take up good works.” 

* And what about Kouzma Fomitch ? ” 

“ Kouzma says not a word, he is as grumpy as a bear, and sits 
idle all day long. I am glad, on his account, that my sister is going 
away ; for he is wasting away from worry, follows her like her shadow, 
and does nothing the whole day. However, suchislove.” And Basil 
Petrovitch turned his head. ‘There he is, off to escort her home, as if 
she was not always accustomed to go about by herself!” 

*“‘ It seems a pity to me, Basil Petrovitch, that he lives with you.” 

“ Certainly it is a pity; but who could have foreseen it? This 
set of rooms was too large for my sister and myself; one room was 
unoccupied, why should I not allow a friend to take it? Anda 
capital good fellow did take it, and then fell in love with her. If I 
must speak the truth, I am vexed about it on her account; for 
Kouzma is as good as she is! He is honest and upright, and no 
fool; and she takes no more notice of him than if he did not exist. 
But now you must clear out of this, for I have no time to spare. If 
you want to see my sister and Kouzma, just wait in the dining-room ; 
they will soon be in.” 

“ Thanks, Basil Petrovitch, but I have notime either. Good-bye.” 

I had hardly reached the street when I saw Mary Petrovna and 
Kouzma. They were walking along without speaking, Mary Petrovna 
with a constrained and concentrated expression somewhat in front, 
and Kouzma by her side, but lagging a little, as if not daring to walk 
alongside, and taking a stolen glance at her face now and then. 


They passed me without noticing me. 
12 
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It has now come to this. I sit idle the whole day long, and can 
give my mind to nothing. I have been reading about the third en- 
gagement at Plevna. There were twelve thousand Russians and 
Roumanians alone left on the field, without counting Turks. Twelve 
thousand! At one time this number rises concretely before me ; at 
another time it is drawn out in an endless line of corpses, lying in 
line. If placed shoulder to shoulder they would form a road eight 
versts in length. Is such a thing conceivable? I have been told all 
about Skoboleff ; about an onward rush, an attack, the taking of a 
redoubt—or else the redoubt was taken from him—I cannot recollect. 
In the whole terrible affray there is only one thing which I seem to 
take in, and which rises up before me—a mountain of dead bodies, 
which is to serve as the pedestal of a magnificent engagement, and 
which will find its place on the pages of history. It may, possibly, 
have been inevitable ; that I do not take on myself to decide, and 
could not if I would. I am not sitting in judgment on the war, but 
am concerned about it on account of the immediate feelings of revolt 
which arise in me at the shedding of such streams of blood. An ox, 
beholding a fellow ox slaughtered before his eyes, probably ex- 
periences something similar. He cannot understand what interest 
can be furthered by such slaughter, and can only gaze on the blood 
and listen to the despairing cries which shatter his very soul, with 
eyes revolving in terror. 


Now, am I acoward? Yes or no? 

To-day I was accused of being a coward. This was said to me 
by a very ordinary individual to whom I had expressed my fear of 
being called out. I did not feel the least angry at his remark, only 
it made me put the question to myself—Am I not a coward, after all? 
Maybe my intense aversion to what everyone looks upon as a glorious 
undertaking arises from fear of my own life. But is it really worth 
while placing one ordinary, everyday life in the balance against a 
magnificent undertaking ? 

The introspection did not detain me long. I recalled my whole 
life, all those occurrences—very few, it is true—when I was called upon 
to stand face to face with danger, and I could not accuse myself of 
cowardice. For myself, personally, I had no fear then, and neither 
have I now. And so it is not death that frightens me. 





Always fresh engagements, ever fresh losses and sufferings. Once 
I take up the paper I am unable to settle toanything. As for books 
—well instead of letters I behold rows ofmen. My pen seems to me 
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a weapon inflicting black wounds on the white paper. If matters 
continue I shall consider my mind in a state of hallucination. But 
now anew anxiety has cropped up, which somewhat distracts me from 
the one haunting thought. Yesterday evening I went over to Lvov’s 
and found him attea. The brother and sister were seated at table, 
whilst Kouzma was moving restlessly up and down and holding his 
hand to his swollen face, which was tied up in a handkerchief. 

‘*What is the matter with you ?” I asked. 

He made no reply beyond waving his hand, and continued to 
pace backwards and forwards. 

“He has been suffering from racking toothache, inflammation 
has set in, and now a huge abscess has formed,” said Mary Petrovna. 
“‘T begged him to go to the doctor in time, but he would not hear of 
it, and this is the result.” 

“The doctor will be here directly ; I have just been to fetch 
him,” announced Basil Petrovitch. 

“Quite superfluous on my account,” muttered Kouzma between 
his teeth. 

“Superfluous indeed ! when subcutaneous suffusion may set in ! 
And you insist on walking about, though I have begged and entreated 
you to lie down. You surely must be aware how these things end 
sometimes ? ” 

“What does it matter what way they end?” growled Kouzma. 

“* What does it matter! How can you say that, Kouzma Fomitch? 
I)on’t talk nonsense,” said Mary Petrovna gently. 

These few words were sufficient to appease Kouzma, who pro- 
ceeded to draw a chair to the table, and asked for some tea, which 
Mary Petrovna poured out and handed to him. His face assumed 
an expression of rapture as he took the glass from her hand; and 
this expression accorded so little with the ridiculous, distorted, 
swollen cheek that I could not help smiling. Lvov could not suppress 
a smile either. Only Mary Petrovna continued to look grave and 
compassionate. The doctor arrived—a fresh, healthy, and cheery 
young fellow. After examining the invalid’s throat his expression 
changed to one of anxiety. 

“Come, come, let us go to your room, I must examine you care- 
fully.” I followed them into Kouzma’s room. 

Here the doctor placed him on the bed, and began examining 
the upper part of his chest, going over it carefully with his finger. 

“‘ Now I must ask you to remain qu:etiy in bed, and on no account 
to get up. Have you any friends, who would devote a little time to 
nursing you?”’ asked the doctor. 
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“T dare say I have,” replied Kouzma, looking puzzled. 

“Then this is what I have to beg,” said the doctor, turning 
courteously to me ; “ from to-day your friend must be nursed, and if 
any new symptoms arise, I must be sent for.” 

He left the room ; Lvov conducting him into the anteroom, where 
ney conversed for a long time in low tones. Meanwhile I went to 
Mary Petrovna. She was sitting buried in thought, leaning her head 
on one hand, and slowly stirring her tea with the other. 

“The doctor says Kouzma requires nursing.” 

“ Then there is really danger?” asked Mary Petrovna, in a tone 
of alarm. 

“Probably there is ; otherwise, why should he require constant 
attention? You will not object to nurse him, Mary Petrovna ?” 

* Ah, no, of course not! I have not started for the seat of war; 
and yet I am asked to do duty as Sister of Mercy. Let us go to 
him, he must be very dull all alone.” 

Kouzma smiled at us, as much as the swelling would permit, as 
we entered. 

“ How am I to thank you?” he said—“ just as I was beginning to 
think I was forgotten ! ” 

“No, Kouzma Fomitch, this is not the time to forget you, you 
require nursing. Now you see what comes of disobedience,” said 
Mary Petrovna, smiling. 

“ And you really will nurse me?” asked Kouzma timidly. 

‘Of course I will, only you must be obedient.” 

Kouzma flushed with pleasure and closed his eyes. 

“ By the way,” he said suddenly, turning to me, “just hand me 
the looking-glass, it is there on the table.” 

I handed him a littie circular looking-glass: Kouzma begged 
me to give him a light, and with the aid of the looking-glass examined 
the bad place. After this his face clouded over, and though we all 
three endeavoured to draw him into conversation, not a word did he 
utter the whole evening. 


I heard to-day that the Militia is really to be called out shortly; 
l had thought as much, and was not taken by surprise. I might 
avoid the fate I so much dread. I might make use of somewhat 
influential friends, and stay in Petersburg, while still remaining in the 
Service. They could find something for me here, even if it were a 
billet as clerk in one of the Government Offices. But, in the first 
place, something restrains me from having recourse to such an 
expedient ; and, in the second place, a something inside me, which I 
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cannot define, sits in judgment on the situation, and forbids me to shun 
the war. “ It would not be right,” says the voice of my conscience. 


The last thing which I should have expected to happen, has hap- 
pened. I went over to-day to relieve Mary Petrovna at Kouzma’s 
bedside. She met me at the door, pale and exhausted after a sleep- 
less night, and with eyes red from crying. 

“What is the matter, Mary Petrovna? What has happened?” 

** Softly, softly, pray,” she whispered ; “ now all is over.” 

“What is over? Is he dead?” 

“No, not yet; but there is no hope. Both doctors—for we 
called in another-——” 

She could not speak for weeping. 

* Come and see for yourself. Let us go to him.” 

“Then dry your eyes first, and take some water ; you will quite 
upset him.” 

“Tt does not matter. Do you imagine he is not perfectly well 
aware of it? He knew it last night, when he asked for the looking- 
glass. Of course he knew; why, he is nearly through his exains. as 
medical student.” 

The heavy smell of a dissecting-room greeted me. The sick 
man’s bed was pulled out into the middle of the room. His long legs, 
his huge body, with the arms lying stretched down each side, were 
clearly defined under the bed-clothes. His eyes were closed, and 
his breathing came slowly and heavily. It seemed to me that he 
had grown thinner in one night: his face had assumed a terrible 
earthy tinge and was clammy and damp. 

* But what is the matter with him ?” I asked. 

“ He must tell you himself. You stay with him, I can’t.” 

She went out, covering her face with her hands and quivering 
from suppressed sobs, and I took my place by the bedside and waited 
for Kouzma to awake. A deathlike stillness pervaded the room, 
the watch by the bedside kept ticking out its little tale, and besides, 
there was the laboured and heavy breathing of the invalid. I gazed 
at him without recognising him. Not that his features were too much 
changed—no ; only I was looking at him from an entirely fresh 
point of view. I had known Kouzma for a long time, and was a 
friend of his (although there was no particular intimacy between us) ; 
but never before had I entered into his feelings as I did now. I 
recalled his whole life, his reverses, his successes, as if they had been 
my own. I had always looked on the absurd side of his love for 
Mary Petrovna ; now I seemed to realise what the poor fellow had 
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been through. Surely he cannot be dangerously ill, I reflected. 
Impossible ! such a trifling ailment as toothache cannot kill a man. 
Mary Petrovna is crying about him ; but he will recover, and all 
will go smoothly. 

He opened his eyes and saw me. Without any change of ex- 
pression, he said slowly, pausing between each word : “‘ How do you 
do? You see the stateI amin. The end has set in, It has come 
upon me so unawares, How silly !” 

“ But, Kouzma, tell me, what is the matter with you? Perhaps 
it is not so serious.” 

“ Not serious, you say? No, my dear fellow, it is very serious. 
In such an obvious case, mistakes cannot be made. Just look here.” 

And slowly and methodically turning down the clothes, he un- 
buttoned his shirt, and the intolerable smell of a dead body swept 
over me. On the right side, beginning at the neck, was‘a patch the 
size of the palm of one’s hand, which was black as soot, and slightly 
covered with a dark blue efflorescence. It was gangrene. 


It is now four days that I have watched, without closing an eye, 
by Kouzma’s bedside ; sometimes with Mary Petrovna, and some- 
times with her brother. It seems as if life ought to be extinct, and 
yet his strong constitution still holds out. The doctor cut away a 
piece of blackened, dead flesh, threw it aside like a piece of rag, 
and ordered us to moisten the great wound left by the operation, 
every two hours, Every two hours we both, or all three of us, 
approach Kouzma’s bed, turn and lift his huge body, lay bare the 
ghastly sore, and moisten it through a gutta-percha tube with a 
mixture of carbolic acid and water. The spray falls on the wound, 
and Kouzma can still find strength to smile, “‘ Because,” he explains, 
“it tickles.” Like all people unaccustomed to being ill, he takes 
the delight of a child in being waited upon, and when’ Mary 
Petrovna takes what he terms “the reins of government,” that is to 
say, the gutta-percha tube, in her own hands he seems quite contented, 
and says no one is as skilful as she, although her hand sometimes 
trembles so from nervousness that the whole bed gets sprinkled with 
water. How their mutual relations have changed! Mary Petrovna, 
who seemed to Kouzma something unattainable, something which 
he hardly dared to look upon, and who hardly bestowed a thought 
upon him, now frequently sits crying silently by his bedside whilst 
he is asleep, and nurses him tenderly ; and he calmly accepts her 
services as his due, and talks to her just as a father might to his 
little daughter. At times he suffers horribly. The sore burns, and 
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he shivers with ague. .. . Then strange thoughts come into my head. 
Kouzma seems to me to be merely one of many ; one of many who 
make up the tens of thousands whom we read about in the accounts 
from the seat of war. By his suffering, I endeavour to estimate 
what must be the sum of that occasioned by the war. What 
suffering and sorrow there lies here, in one bed, in one room, in one 
breast—and yet it is but a drop in the ocean of sorrow and suffering 
of a large number of people, who are ordered to advance, ordered 
to retire, ordered to step over whole fields of the dead and of the 
dying, while still moaning, and whose blood-bathed bodies yet 
stir. 

I am quite worn out by want of sleep, and sad thoughts. I must . 
beg Lvov, or Mary Petrovna, to sit up instead of me, and I must 
get two hours’ sleep. 

I slept the sleep of the just, curled up on a little sofa, and was 
awakened by taps on my shoulder. 

“Get up, get up!” said Mary Petrovna. 

I started up, and for the first minute was quite dazed. Mary 
Petrovna was saying something in a quick and frightened whisper. 

“There are spots! New spots!” I at last made out. 

‘‘What spots? Where are there spots?” 

“Ah! he does not understand! Fresh spots have appeared on 
Kouzma Fomitch. I have already sent for the doctor.” 

“Yes, but it may be a false alarm,” said I, with the indifference 
of a man just awakened from sleep. 

“ False alarm? Come and see for yourself !” 

Kouzma lay stretched out, sleeping heavily and restlessly, tossing 
his head from side to side, and groaning now and again. His breast 
lay exposed, and below the sore, which was covered with bandages, 
I perceived two fresh black spots. The gangrene had penetrated 
further under the skin, and had now made its appearance in two 
places on the surface. Although I retained but small hopes of 
Kouzma’s recovery, still these unmistakable signs that his life was 
doomed caused me to turn pale. i 

Mary Petrovna seated herself in a corner of the room with her 
hands in her lap, and gazed at me silently with a look of despair. 

“But you must not give way to despair, Mary Petrovna. The 
doctor is coming and will make an examination, There may still 
be hope. Tle may recover yet.” 

‘No, he will not recover ; he will die,” she whispered. 

“Well, say he does not recover, and he does die,” I replied, 
equally softly ; “of course it will be a great sorrow to us all, but 
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that is no reason why you should make yourself so miserable now. 
I declare, in these few days you have become like a ghost.” 

“ Have you any conception of the days of torture they have been 
tome? Why it should besoI cannot tell. Certainly there used 
to be no love on my side, and even now I do not believe that my 
love for him is equal to his for me. And yet, should he die, my 
heart will break. I shall always remember his fixed gaze, his constant 
silence before me, though he liked to talk, and was a great talker. 
At the bottom of my heart I shall always reproach myself for not 
taking pity on him, for not trying to appreciate his mind, his affection, 
his devotion. No doubt you think it all very foolish, but I am con- 
stantly tormented by the thought that, had I loved him, we might 
have lived our lives quite differently, everything would have fallen 
out differently, and this awful and unlucky mishap would never have 
occurred. I think, and I think; I try, and I try to exculpate myself ; 
and from the bottom of my soul I keep repeating, I was wrong, I 
was wrong—my God, I was wrong !” 

Here I glanced up at the invalid, dreading that our whispers 
might awaken him, and perceived a change in his face. He had 
awoke and overheard Mary Petrovna, only he did not wish it to 
appear. His lips trembled, his cheeks burned, his whole face seemed 
illuminated as if the sun had lit it up, as the sun does light up a 
damp, dismal stretch of country when the overhanging clouds drift 
apart and sunshine streams through. Illness and fear of death must 
have been wiped from his memory ; one feeling only filled his heart 
and flowed over in two small tears which escaped from under the 
closed and quivering lids. Mary Petrovna gazed at him for some 
moments as if frightened ; then she blushed, and a tender look came 
over her face, and stooping down over the poor creature, who was 
already half a corpse, she kissed him. 

“Good God, how I long to live !” he murmured, as he opened 
his eyes. And suddenly I heard strange, low, sobbing sounds in the 
room, for it was the first time I had known the poor fellow to cry. 

I left the room, restraining with difficulty an outburst of tears 
myself. 

And I, too, feel the longing to live, and all those thousands have 
the same longing. Consolation has come to Kouzma in his last 
moments ; but how will it be on the battle-field? Together with 
terror of death and physical pain Kouzma experiences another sen- 
sation, which is such that he would scarce exchange the present for 
any other portion of his life. No, it is quite another thing. Death 
must always be death, but to die surrounded by those nearest and 
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dearest, or to lie grovelling in the dirt, and in one’s own blood, ex- 
pecting every moment that someone will come up and stick a bayonet 
into one, crushing one likea worm! ... 


“TI speak the truth,” said the doctor, putting on his cloak and 
goloshes in the anteroom, ‘ when I say that ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred are fatal. However, in this case I found my hopes on 
the careful nursing, on the invalid’s excellent frame of mind, and on 
his passionate wish to live.” 

“* All sick people want to live, doctor.” 

“Yes, I know they do; but in your friend’s case he has other 
incentives,” said the doctor, with a smile. ‘ And so to-night we will 
perform an operation. We will make a new opening, we will effect 
a drainage, so that the syringing may take more effect, and we will 
not yet give up hope.” 

He squeezed my hand, shook his fur cloak, and went off on his 
rounds, and in the evening he reappeared with his instruments. 

“ Perhaps, as a budding doctor yourself, you would like to perform 
the operation?” said he, turning to Lvov. 

Lvov nodded assent, tucked up his shirt-sleeves, and set gravely 
and gloomily to work. 

I watched him thrust some extraordinary triangular instrument 
into the flesh ; I watched the instrument cut in, and saw how Kouzma 
clutched the bed and snapped his teeth from pain. 

“Come now, no nonsense,” said Lvov gruffly, arranging the 
necessary appliances. 

“ Very painful?” inquired Mary Petrovna kindly. 

‘Not very, darling ; but I am weak and worn out.” 

They arranged the bandages, and after Kouzma had had some 
wine he quieted down. The doctor went away, Lvov went off to 
work in his own room, and Mary Petrovna and I began to tidy up 
the room. 

“Just arrange the clothes, will you?” said Kouzma, in an even, 
hollow voice ; “I feel a draught.” 

I set to work to beat up the pillows and to put the clothes straight, 
according to his directions, which he gave very irritably, declaring 
that the bed could not have been properly made, as he felt a draught 
near his left elbow, and begging me to tuck the clothes under as 
best I could. I did my best, but, all my efforts notwithstanding, 
Kouzma continued to complain of feeling cold, first in his side and 
then in his legs. 

“What a clumsy fellow you are,” he gently grumbled; “TI still feel 
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a draught at my back, Let her have a try.” He glanced at Mary 
Petrovna and I saw plainly enough why I had been unable to give 
satisfaction. Mary Petrovna put down the medicine bottle she was 
holding, and came to the bedside. 

“ Shaii I try ?” 

“T wish you would! Ah! now I feel quite comfortable—so 


warm !” 


He gazed at her whilst she was engaged with the bed-clothes, then 
closed his eyes, and with an expression of childlike happiness on his 
weary face he dropped off to sleep. 

“ You are going home?” inquired Mary Petrovna. 

“No; I have had a capital sleep and can sit up. But if I am of 
no use I will be off.” 

“ Pray don’t go. Let us talk a little. My brother is always busy 
over his books, and I feel lonely sitting watching the invalid whilst 
he is asleep, and thinking, so bitterly and so sadly, of his approaching 
end.” 

“You must be brave, Mary Petrovna. Sad thoughts and tears 
are forbidden to Sisters of Mercy.” 

“Yes, once I am a Sister of Mercy I shall not cry. But, all the 
same, nursing the wounded will not be so sad as nursing one who is 
so dear to me.” 

“ And you intend to go, just the same ?” 

“I certainly do, Whether he recovers or whether he dies, I shall 
go just the same. The idea has taken such a hold of me that I can- 
not shake it off. I long to do some good work. I long to be rid of 
the remembrance of happy past days.” 

“ Ah, Mary Petrovna, I fear going to the war will not bring you 
much comfort.” 

“Why not? I shall work hard, and that will bring me comfort. 
Take part in the war, in some capacity, I must.” 

“Take partin the war! Then it does not inspire you with horror? 
Fancy your talking in this way !” 

“Yes, I do talk in this way. Who said I liked war? But now: 
how shall I explain myself? War is an evil, and you and I, and a 
great many more, are of the same opinion; nevertheless war is inevi- 
table ; whether you like it, or whether you do not like it, it is all one ; 
war there will be. And if you do not go and fight, someone else will 
have to go in your stead, and so, all the same, somebody will be 
wounded, or worn out on the march. I fear you do not understand 
me! I express myself so badly. This is what I mean ; according to 
my view, war is a genera/ suffering, a general pain, and though it may 
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be lawful to abstain from taking part in it, I do not admire such 
conduct.” 

I was silent. Mary Petrovna had clearly expressed the unde- 
fined aversion that I felt to shunning the war in my own person. What 
she had felt, I too had fe/¢ ; I had only ¢hought differently. 

**You seem to me only to care about getting an appointment here,” 
she continued—“I mean, in the event of your being called out. 
My brother has talked to me about it. You know I have a very high 
opinion of you, as an excellent, good man ; but this feature in your 
character does not please me.” 

“It can’t be helped, Mary Petrovna! Everyone takes his own 
views. What am I to say to you? I did not begin the war, did I?” 

“No, you did not, neither did any of the poor fellows who have 
already been killed off, and who are even now being sacrificed. They 
would not have joined, either, if they could have helped it ; but they 
could not help it, whereas you can. They go and fight, and you 
think solely of yourself and remain safe and sound in Petersburg, 
simply because you have influential acquaintances, who would think 
twice before sending off a friend to the seat of war. I am not sit- 
ting in judgment ; possibly it may be excusable, only I do not 
approve of it.” She shook her curly head energetically, and was silent. 


It has come at last. Dressed in the regulation grey cloak, I have 
been instructed in the elements of drill, in manual exercise. My ears 
still re-echo with “Eyes front!” “Open order!” “Attention!” 
“Present arms !”—and I executed eyes front, I took open order, 
and I presented arms. And after a little, when I have arrived at 
great proficiency in taking open order, I shall be appointed to a 
detachment, and then we shall be put into the train, whisked off, and 
parcelled out among various regiments to replace those who have been 
killed. However, what does it matter? There is nothing more to be 
hoped for, 1am now no longer my own master ; I will swim with 
the current, and the best thing to do now, is neither to think nor to 
reason, but to submit without criticism to all the eventualities of life, 
and only call out when I am hurt. 

They have placed me, as being “privileged,” in a separate wing 
of the barracks. The wing is certainly supplied with beds instead of 
wide boards ; but it is dirty enough, in all conscience. The housing 
of the “unprivileged” newly-joined men is filthy. According to the 
regiments to which they are appointed, they live in an enormous shed, 
which used to be a Riding School. It has been divided, by wards, 
into two storeys. Some straw has been brought in, and the momen- 
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tary occupants are left to shake down as best they can. In the 
passage leading down the centre of the Riding School snow and mud 
have collected from the yard with the constant tramp of feet, and 
have mixed with the straw into an inconceivable mess, and even on 
each side of the passage the straw is not overclean. Several hundred 
men are standing, sitting, or lying on the straw, in groups from the same 
Provinces : it is quite an ethnographical exhibition. There are men 
from the same Provinces and from the same Districts. There are 
tall, clumsy Little Russians in new tunics and Astrakan caps, lying in 
silence, in close clusters of about ten. 

“ Good-day to you, my friends.” 

** Good-day.” 

** Have you left home long?” 

“ About two weeks ago. And you, who may you be?” asked 
* one of them. I mentioned my name, which seemed known to them 
all. They brightened up a little at meeting someone from their own 
home, and became talkative. 

“ Do you find it tedious ?” I asked. 

“ Tedious, indeed, I should think we did! If we even had good 
food ; but the food is such that words can’t describe it.” 

“Where are you to be sent off to now?” 

“Who can tell? I believe, against the Turks.” 

** And do you wish to go?” 

“Why should I wish to go?” 

I began questioning them about our town, and recollections of 
home soon loosened their tongues. They told me of a recent 
wedding, for which two pairs of oxen had to be sold, and soon after 
which the bridegroom was called out. They told me of the “ process- 
server ; we wish him a hundred devils on horseback galloping down 
his throat,” and how the soil at home is now so risen in value that in 
that same year several hundred men had left the large village of 
Markovka, and migrated to the Amoor. . . . Conversation touched 
only on the past; of the future, of the hardships, the dangers, the 
sufferings which awaited us all, no one spoke. No one seemed to 
care to hear about Turks, or Bulgarians, or the undertaking for 
which we were on our way to die. As I was beginning to discuss 
the war, a half-drunken soldier, belonging to some local detachment, 
pulled up in front of our little group, and gave utterance to the follow- 
ing statement : 

“We must give the Turks a thrashing.” 

“But why must we?” I asked, smiling at the confidence of the 
statement. 
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“Just for this reason, Bareen, for the honour of Russia. Think 
of the sufferings which the Turks have brought upon us! If they 
had behaved quietly and decently, and not rebelled, I should have 
been at the present moment at home with my parents, safe and 
sound. But their rebellion has brought sorrow on us all. You may 
take what I say for granted, for it is God’s truth. Will you give me 
a cigarette, Bareen?” he suddenly broke off, facing about and 
saluting. 

I gave him a cigarette, and, after saying “Good-day” to the other 
men, I took advantage of being off duty to turn my steps homeward. 
At Lvov’s all is grief and despondency. Kouzma is very bad, though 
the sore is cleaning up. He lies groaning and delirious in a burning 
fever. The brother and sister stayed with him the whole day, 
while I was engaged in the preliminaries of my instructions in 
soldiering. Now that they know I am going away, the sister is even 
sadder, and the brother gloomier than before. 

“In uniform already,” muttered Lvov, as I greeted him in his 
own room, which was filled with tobacco smoke and choked up with 
books —“‘a nice life you all lead me.” 

“ A nice life we all lead you, Basil Petrovitch ?” 

“How am I to do my work ?—that is what I mean ; and time 
presses ; they will not give us the chance of finishing our exams., 
but will pack us off to the seat of war, so that it will be impossible 
to get much good from the lectures, and then you and Kouzma 
come on the top of it all.” 

“Well, let us say that Kouzma dies, how do £ affect you ?” 

**Perhaps you imagine you will not die too? You will not get 
killed, I dare say, but you will go off your head. Do you think I 
don’t know your temperament, and do you think there have not 
been cases of the kind ?” 

“What cases? What similar cases do you know of? Just 
relate them to me, Basil Petrovitch.” 

“No; leave me alone, what is the good of distressing you still 
more? It is bad for you. Besides, I don’t really know anything to 
tell; I was only talking idly.” 

But I insisted, and he related the following “similar case” to 
me. 

“A wounded Artillery officer told me. It was in April, just after 
war was declared, and they had just left Kishenev. It rained so 
incessantly that roads had disappeared. Nothing remained but 
such a sea of mud that the gun-carriages and ambulance waggons 
sank in up to the axletrees. It was beyond the strength of any 
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horses to extricate them, so they tied on ropes and made the men 
pull. On the second day’s march the road was terrible ; there were 
twenty hills in seventeen versts, and between each hill lay a swamp. 
They got in, and there they stuck. The rain lashed the men’s faces. 
They had not a dry stitch on their backs. They were hungry and 
weary, and had to set to work to pull. Well, they pulled and they 
pulled, till they dropped down senseless with their faces in the dirt. At 
last we reached such a quagmire that it was impossible to advance a 
step, and all the same the men went on pulling and straining. ‘ It is 
horrible to me to think of it even now,’ said my artillery officer. 
We had a young doctor, a nervous young fellow, who had just 
joined. He fell to crying. ‘Icannot,’ said he, ‘stand this spectacle 
any longer; I shall go on in front.’ And off he went. The soldiers 
cut down branches, and made what one might almost term an 
embankment, and at last we moved forward. They. dragged the 
battery up the hill, and on looking up they beheld the doctor 
swinging from a tree . . . there is a similar case for you. The man 
could not stand the sight of so much suffering, and how are you 
going to stand it ?” 

“ Basil Petrovitch, surely it is better to endure any amount of 
suffering than to kill oneself?” 

“'H’m, I don’t know if it would not be better to string oneself 


up.” 

“My conscience would have nothing to accuse me with, at any 
rate, Basil Petrovitch.” 

“Now you come to subtleties, my friend. You can talk over 
that with my sister ; she understands such matters. She can dissect 
Anna Karenina, or discuss Dostoievski, and no doubt your case has 
been analysed already in some novel or other. Good-bye to you, my 
philosopher.” 

And, laughing good-naturedly at his own joke, he held out his 
hand. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“To the Viborgskie wards.” 

I went over to Kouzma’s room. He was awake, and Mary 
Petrovna, who was always by his bedside, told me he felt better 
than usual. Kouzma had not yet seen me in uniform, and it struck 
him unpleasantly. 

“Do you remain here, or are they sending you off to the war?” 
he asked. 

“They are sending me off. I thought you knew?” 

He was silent for a while. 
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“Yes, I suppose I did know ; but I forgot. It is little I am ablé 
to take in or to remember now. However, in God’s name, go; it is 
your duty.” 

“ And what of you, Kouzma Fomitch ?” 

“How do you mean, ‘And what of you?’ Am I not speaking 
the truth? What are your services that you should he spared? 
There are many men who are far more useful, far more industrious 
than you, and they have to go. Arrange my pillows—that’s right.” 

He spoke fretfully, and in a low tone, as if wishing to avenge his 
illness on someone. 

“T know all you say is true, Kouzma, and am I not going? Is 
it for myself personally that I protest? If I did I should remain 
quietly here ; it could easily be arranged. However, I am not going 
todo so. I am wanted, and I intend to go ; but at least you might 
allow me to have my own opinion.” 

Kouzma lay quite still, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, as if 
not hearing me. At last, turning his head slowly towards me : 

“You must not take all I say in earnest. I am weak and weary, 
and do not myself know why I am so irritable. I was cross enough, 
too, yesterday. It is high time I was dead.” 

“Now don’t talk like that, Kouzma; you must take courage. 
The wound is cleaning up, it will heal, and all will go well. It is of 
living, and not of dying, that we must talk.” 

Mary Petrovna looked at me with her great frightened eyes, 
and I suddenly remembered her saying to me two weeks since, “ No, 
he will not recover ; he will die.” 

“Fancy, if only I did recover!” said Kouzma, with a feeble 
smile. ‘ How capital it would be. You are off to the war, and 
Mary Petrovna and I would follow. And when you were wounded 
I would nurse you as tenderly as you have done me.” 

“He will talk, and it is bad for him,” said Mary Petrovna ; 
“and, besides, I am afraid it is time to begin tormenting him 
again.” 

He put himself in our hands, and between us we took off his 
bandages, and set to work on his huge and lacerated breast. And 
whilst I was directing the syringe on to the raw and bleeding sore, 
on to the collar-bone, which lay exposed and shone like mother-of- 
pearl, on to the vein which crossed the whole sore and lay bare and 
visible, as if belonging to an anatomical model rather than to a living 
man, I thought of other wounds, far more horrible in kind and in 
number, and, above all, not inflicted by blind and indiscriminate 
chance, but by the conscious hand of man. 
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Not a word will I write here of what I go through at home: of 
the tears with which my mother greets and follows me, of the heavy 
silence which broods over us as we sit down to the family dinner- 
table, of my brothers’ and sisters’ little attentions. It is all hard 
enough to see and to bear, and it would be intolerable to write about. 
When I reflect that in a week’s time I shall be deprived of all I hold 
dearest in the world, I feel a lump rising in my throat. 


The good-byes have come at last. To-morrow morning, at early 
dawn, our detachment is to start off by train. I have got leave to 
sleep at home for the last time. For the last time! Can anyone 
who has not experienced it realise all the bitterness of the words? 
The family circle has broken up for the last time, and for the last 
time I enter my little room, and sit at the table lighted by the well- 
known little lamp and strewn with books and papers. I had not 
touched any of them for a whole month, and now for the last time 
I take them up and gaze on my unfinished work. It had been cut 
short, and there it lay dead, useless, and unmeaning Instead of 
finishing it I am to ‘be packed off to the ends of the earth along 
with thousands of others in similar case, just because the course of 
history stands in need of our physical powers. Oblivion is to be the 
lot of my mental powers—they are of no use to anyone. The great 
mysterious physical organism over which I had got the upper hand 
now turns round and wants to throw me off ; and what am I, to stand 
against such odds? I, a cypher among thousands. But I have 
scribbled enough. It is time to go to bed and try to get some 
sleep, for I must be up early. 


I begged that no one should accompany me to the station, as it 
would only mean more tears. But no sooner am I seated in the 
train, which is crammed to overflowing, than my heart feels so heavy 
and lonely and such grief seizes me, that it seems as if I would give 
the whole world for a few more minutes with my loved ones. At 
last the time is up; yet the train does not stir ; there is some delay. 
Half an hour passes, one hour, an hour and a half, and still the train 
does not stir. If I had known that there was an hour and a half I 
should have had plenty of time to go home. Perhaps someone 
may come. No; they all imagine the train has started long ago. 
No one would reckon on the delay. But they may come on the 
chance, all the same ; and I gaze out in the direction from which 
they might come. Never had time dragged so heavily. The shrill 
sound of the bugle makes me start. The soldiers who had got out 
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and were crowding the platform jump in hastily. The train is just 
starting, and I can see no one. 

But I do see some one. Lvov and his sister rush breathlessly up 
to the carriage, and I am overcome with joy. I cannot recollect 
what I said to them—I cannot recollect anything they said to me 
beyond this : “‘ Kouzma is dead!” 


These are the last words in the note-book. 

The scene lies now among open fields white with snow, and sur- 
rounded by small hills with rime-covered trees. The sky is heavy 
and lowering, and a thaw is perceptible. The crackling of rifles is 
heard, accompanied by the frequent boom of cannon: one of the 
hills is wrapped in smoke, which creeps gently down into the fie!ds. 
A black mass appears to be moving through the smoke, and an 
attentive gaze shows it to be composed of black dots. 

Many of these dots are motionless, but the others keep advancing 
and advancing, though their number grows smaller and smaller every 
minute, and they are yet a long way from their mark, which is only 
to be made out by the clouds of smoke which float over it. 

The Reserve battalion, which is placed in position in the snow, 
has not piled arms ; each man holds his rifle, and each of the thousand 
pairs of eyes follows the movements of the black mass. 

“They are advancing, they are advancing! Ah, they cannot 
reach it!” 

“But why are we kept down here? With assistance they could 
take it easily.” 

“Then you are tired of your life, are you?” muttered an elderly 
soldier, an old hand, gruffly. “Stay where you have been placed, 
my boy, and thank God for your whole skin.” 

“T am all right, old growler, don’t you fear!” replied the bright- 
faced young soldier. ‘I have been in four engagements besides this. 
At first I was frightened, but I have got over all that. Look at our 
Bareen there, how he is imploring God for forgiveness. This is 
his first turn. Bareen! Hi, Bareen !” 

“What is it?” replied a lean soldier with a small black beard, 
close by. 

“You must cheer up, Bareen.” 

“Yes, I know, my boy. I shall be all right.” 

“Well, then, keep closer to me. I know what it is; I have 
been through it myself. We had a young Bareen like you before. 
He was a gentleman, like you, and hardly were we in action and the 
bullets began to fly round, than he flung down his knapsack and his 
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gun and ran ; but a bullet overtook him, and caught him in the back. 
It was wrong of him, on account of his oath.” 

“You need not fear ; I shall not run away,” said the Bareen 
softly, “ for every bullet has its billet.” 

“Of course it has ; everyone knows that. There is no running 
away from a rascally bullet. Holy powers! it seems as if our fellows 
were halting!” 

The black mass halted, and was shrouded in the smoke from the 
volleys. 

“Ah! they are going to use the guns from the rear. No, they 
are advancing. Now, most holy Mother of God, have mercy on us! 
What are they up to now? Good God! there lie the wounded, and 
no cne picks them up !” 

“Look out! look out!” is heard around. There is a whizzing 
in the air, and something goes whistling by. It is another shot 
flying over the Reserves. It is followed by another, and yet a third. 
The whole battalion looks alive. 

‘“* A stretcher ! ” shouts someone. 

Four soldiers with a stretcher rush to the assistance of a wounded 
man. Suddenly, on a hill to the right of the point of attack, appear 
the small figures of horses and men; and, equally unexpectedly, 
there bursts forth a round, dense puff of smoke, as white as snow. 

“The brutes are firing at us!” shouts the bright-faced little 
soldier. With a squeaking and a grinding, ashell bursts. The bright- 
faced soldier ducks, and goes down on his face in the snow. When 
he lifts his head again he sees the Bareen lying flat beside him, with 
outstretched arms, and with his neck unnaturally twisted. A rascally 
bullet had made a great black opening over his right eye. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT'S 
UNIVERSITY DAYS. 


**Quarum virtutum laude hominum animas, dum in hac urbe morabaris, 
mirifice Tibi devinxisti. ’—Address of the Senate of Bonn to Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, January 28, 1840. 


HERE are incidents in a man’s life—sometimes important, 
sometimes otherwise—which impress themselves upon his 
mind as if graven in “with a pen of iron.” Thirty-two years have 
now passed away, but I remember, as if it had happened only a few 
weeks ago, old “Senius ” putting his weather-worn face into my bed- 
room at Bonn, on the memorable grey morning of mid-December, 
1861, to make the melancholy announcement : “ Uiir Prinz is doht.” 
“Dat war ’ne johde Heer,” he added rather impressively. 

“Senius” was our “Stiefelfuchs”—-which means a great deal 
more than having to “polish our boots.” And in some capacity or 
other—it must have been a subordinate one—it had been his fate to 
be employed in the Prince Consort’s household while the latter was a 
student at Bonn. What qualified him for either of these positions I 
am at a loss to conjecture. He was nothing of a valet. We used to 
beg him, for mercy’s sake, not to attempt to remove stains from our 
clothes, inasmuch as in doing so (in the only way which seemed to 
suggest itself to him) he invariably made two smudges out of one by 
spitting just alittle wide of his aim. At least that was the tradition- 
For any delicate missiof, such as smuggling liquor into the “ Carcer,” 
he was absolutely useless. He knew well enough how to bandage a 
man for a “ Mensur.” And on the bitter cold days of a North-Ger- 
man winter the huge bowl of his ever-glowing pipe would be very 
acceptable as a hand-warmer to those gloved for the fight. He was 
honest, no doubt, and strictly faithful, and that must have helped to 
ingratiate him with the Prince. But his main recommendation appears 
to have been his curious capacity for saying odd things in an odd 
way, and in the quaintest of broad Rhenish pasois, which made them 
sound doubly droll. What with quaint habits and quaint sayings, he 
had become a “character” in Bonn, generally popular as such, known 
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to every man, woman, and child in the place, and allowed almost any 
latitude in speech. The Prince, whose relish for humour was, in his 
student’s days, fully as keen as ever in after-life, appears to have been 
tickled with the man’s unintended drollery ; for, according to “Senius’s” 
own naively frank account, he made it his amusement to “draw” him, 
eliciting odd answers by inoffensively unmerciful chaff. And this 
may account for “ Senius” remaining in the princely household, and 
experiencing much kindness at his master’s hands. If gratitude be 
a return, the Prince had it in ample measure. That “ dat war ’ne 
johde Heer” was spoken with unmistakable feeling, and it proved 
the prelude to a whole string of little anecdotes which—though not 
perhaps in themselves particularly remarkable or worth repeating 
—were poured forth with such simple earnestness as sufficiently 
testified how firmly a sense of regard and affection had taken root in 
the old man’s heart, to live there through many years of separation. 

**Senius” was not the only person in Bonn who could grow warm 
upon this subject. The Prince’s death, indeed, set loose in the 
University town a whole flood of anecdotes and reminiscences, some 
very trivial and commonplace, but all of them evidencing a lively 
interest and abiding regard. It is strange what power some persons 
possess of impressing men’s minds. There have been scores of 
princes students at Bonn since, some of them spending more money 
and making much more of a show ; but memory has closed over 
them like water over a ripple. There is none remembered like the 
then Prince of Coburg—down to the days of his grandson, the 
present Emperor, who, of course, conquered local hearts by identify- 
ing himself rather demonstratively with the place. 

At my time people spoke frequently of the “ Prinz Albehrt.” All 
the older townsfolk remembered the “ bildschéne junge Mann,” who 
sat his horse like a born cavalier, and whose mere appearance was 
calculated to prepossess people in his favour. Two friends of mine 
—the brothers von C—— (one of them is now a retired general who 
has covered himself with glory in the wars of 1866 and 1870)—used 
as boys to make a point of watching for the two Princes when about 
to mount, from the house of their neighbour, Landrath von Hym- 
men, who lived just opposite. They would rush out eagerly at the 
proper moment to hold the Princes’ stirrups, and consider them- 
selves amply rewarded with a kind word or a genial smile. Travel- 
ling Englishmen have afterwards made it a matter of duty, Murray 
or Baedecker in hand, to “do” the simple house “in which Prince 
Albert lived,” as they “did” the Miinster and the Alte Zoll. To 
the people of Bonn the Prince’s doings were a living memory. Only 
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eighteen months ago I was surprised, while accidentally alluding to 
the subject in conversation with an old resident, since dead, to find 
that gentleman pulling out of his pocket a photograph of the Prince’s 
house, which he seemed to carry about with him habitually. He 
knew all the windows, and the gateway, and answered questions about 
the Prince’s habits of life as if they had referred to matters of 
yesterday. 

In truth, Bonn owes a great deal to the Prince Consort—more 
than most people are aware. If the University has now grown great 
and popular, a favourite with reigning houses, a High School in 
which every King of Prussia is expected to have pursued his studies, 
something like a “Christ Church” among German Universities ; if 
the town has grown rich and flourishing, a favourite residence with 
wealth and position en retraite, the merit is in no small measure due 
to the Prince who, practically speaking, first set the fashion among 
illustrious folk. No scion of a reigning house, to speak of—none, 
certainly, to make a mark—had been at Bonn before. Indeed, 
Bonn, with its associations of the Burschenschaft, of disaffection and 
of ecclesiastical strife, did not stand in the best of odours. Hence, 
when a Prince came to break the ice, of more than ordinary promise, 
and already connected by rumour with a high destiny, very naturally 
all eyes were turned upon him. His subsequent marriage with the 
Queen—at that time certainly the most powerful sovereign in Christen- 
dom—following almost immediately upon his studentship, no doubt 
emphasised the effect, and added force to the example. We see at 
once princes flocking to the Fridericia Guilelmia Rhenana—Schaum- 
burgs, and Mecklenburgs, and Schleswig-Holsteins, and Meiningens. 
Twelve years after we have the heir to the Prussian Crown matricu- 
lating as a student. We find the roll of students growing at a bound 
from 650 to 731—to increase since to above 1,200. In short, we 
see Bonn developing into a different place. English folk—as the 
Prince’s friend, Professor Loebell, puts it, rather uncomplimentarily, 
in one of his Belgian letters—send their “ young bears” to Bonn 
in whole batches, “to be licked.” Then the parents come them- 
selves, bringing their families with them, to settle there. German rank 
and fashion follow in their wake, quintupling the population in less 
than sixty years—and the reputation and position of the town are 
made. 

Bonn was a very different place from the fashionable town that it 
is now, when, on May 3, 1837, Professor Wutzer, as Rector Magni- 
ficus, pledged “ Prinz Albrecht Franz, Herzog von Sachsen-Coburg- 
Gotha,” “by pressure of hand in place of oath,” to be a faithful 
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“citizen” of the University. Prince Ernest, the Prince’s elder 
brother, matriculated at the same time. There was also a Prince of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, of whom little was seen or heard ; moreover, 
Prince William of Lowenstein, who grew to be the Prince’s intimate 
friend ; and two Hohenlohes. (Prince Erbach is not in the University 
Register included among persons of illustrious birth.) All the wide 
belt of spruce and tidy villas set up amid laughing gardens, which 
now make Bonn so charming and attractive, and impart te it so 
pleasing a look of prosperity and comfort, were still a thing to come. 
The little town, having only about 12,000 inhabitants, still lay 
hemmed in within the lines of its old walls, the gates of which were 
carefully closed for security every night. There was an air of 
“smallness” about everything, except the handsome “Schloss” 
which Archbishop Clemens August had built (with money received 
from France) as a sumptuous residence for himself, but which King 
Frederick William III. in 1818, without much regard for Roman 
Catholic susceptibilities, converted into a “ double-denomination” 
University. Lutheran divines now taught where the most orthodox 
of Catholic princes had held court. A non-denominational Senate 
conferred degrees where the last Archbishop-Elector, the Austrian 
Archduke Max Franz—‘“ Abbé Sacrebleu,” as he was popularly 
called—had danced with most unepiscopal perseverance and vigour. 
And at Poppelsdorf learned professors made the air malodorous 
with chemical stenches in the same palace in which that most 
courtly of all archbishops, Clemens August, had entertained those 
beautiful ladies who got him into rather serious trouble at Rome. 
But apart from these costly buildings, all was country-townish. 
There was no Coblenzer Strasse as yet—only a small cluster of 
houses, among which the Vinea Domini—whilom the winepress of 
the local lord—and the villa of the patriot Arndt, were alone con- 
spicuous. Inside the walls the students were much in evidence, 
rough in their uncouth costume of those days, very “Guys” in 
embroidered “ pikesches” and wide petticoat-trousers, having long 
curls dangling from their heads and heavy rapiers from their waists. 
However, opinion in high quarters was not altogether favourable to 
them. The revolutionary “ Burschenschaft” had been strong in 
Bonn, numbering Heinrich Heine among its members. Rhineland 
was, moreover, at that time still wholly unreconciled to Prussian 
rule. Its seventeen years of incorporation with France had raised a 
crop of free and anti-Prussian ideas which were not soon to be eradi- 
cated. And with Austria so powerful, and Austrian sympathies so 
widely diffused, thanks to Max Franz, the authorities had still to deal 
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gingerly with their new subjects. It made them wince to hear the 
term “ ’ne Priiss ” commonly and openly used as a name of reproach 
and contempt—it was so to down in the fifties. But they could not 
interfere too rigorously. Then there was the ecclesiastical squabble, 
foreshadowing Prince Bismarck’s ‘‘ Culturkampf,” and every bit as 
serious and as violent. Only incapacity like that of a Schmedding, 
and infatuation like that of a Bunsen, could have created such a 
hopeless dilemma. “Is your "Government mad?” Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini is reported to have asked, when Bunsen communicated to 
him the appointment of Droste von Vischering to be Archbishop of 
Cologne, as a supposed “angel of peace.” The Crown Prince, sub- 
sequently Frederick William IV., favoured the appointment. The 
“angel of peace” proved a very demon of war. What with the 
dispute over mixed marriages, the Episcopal protest against State 
interference in Church matters, the Anathema pronounced by the 
new prelate against the latitudinarian school of the followers of 
Hermes, particularly favoured by the Government and deliberately 
installed at Bonn, and the Archbishop’s uncompromising ban upon 
the University Convictorium, there was war along the whole line. All 
Rhineland, be it remembered, was then still staunchly Romanist. 
Bonn contained but a handful of Protestants. The “concurrently 
endowed” University, planted in the midst of a Catholic country, 
was a standing abomination and a perpetual taunt to the native 
population. The Prince’s letters of that time show how fully he 
appreciated the grave significance of the struggle even at his early 
age. It was while he was at Bonn that the refractory Archbishop 
was carried off by force, to be “interned ” at Minden. 

Under such circumstances it required some resolution for a young 
Protestant Prince to settle amid an excited Romanist population. 
If to be “’ne Priiss” was a reproach, to be “’ne Jiiss”—that is 
“ Gueux,” or Protestant—meant downright anathema. And Prince 
Albert settled right in what may be called a little Protestant colony, 
saucily set up under the very shadow of the beautiful east-end of 
that splendid old “ Minster,” which traces its foundation to Constan- 
tine, and has been the scene of Councils and Imperial coronations 
from the tenth century downwards. 

The Empress Frederick, a few years ago, when in Bonn, very 
naturally asked to be shown the house in which her father had lived. 
By that time every vestige of it had disappeared, and she could only 
be pointed out the site—a garden it is now, fronting an entirely new 
building in the Martinsplatz, close to where, up to the beginning of the 
century, stood the church which gave the square itsname. But I can 
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perfectly recall the unpretending structure, a three-storied, flat-gabled 
house, with a two-storied wing—the old-fashioned windows set off 
by dark-green shutters—lying rather in a hollow, within a yard en- 
closed in a stone wall pierced by a gate, but generally open in situation, 
and yet, thanks to the enclosure, pretty private. It commanded very fair 
views of the Poppelsdorfer Allee—the favourite strolling-ground, ever 
since it was planted, for fashionable and unfashionable Bonn—of the 
Kreuzberg, and sideways of the more distant Seven Mountains. It 
seemed a small house to harbour a Prince and his suite, more 
especially when one was told that what seemed the main portion was 
reserved for the use of the owner. But it was a buiiding of con- 
siderable depth, and so afforded sufficient room for the two Princes 
and all their not very numerous household, which included, of 
course, the “excellent” Doctor Florschiitz as tutor, the rather 
starchy martinet-soldier Herr von Wiechmann, who acted as governor, 
the Prince’s favourite valet, and some more. All about the house- 
hold, as about the Prince’s doings generally, was marked by extreme 
simplicity, which could not, however, in any particular have suggested 
anything like niggardliness, but merely the voluntary plain living of 
a gentleman who had no taste for sumptuous habits. Meals, appoint- 
ments, entertainments, everything showed a dislike of display. The 
Prince’s trap was such as an innkeeper living opposite could, on its 
original owner’s departure, purchase and use for his business-drives 
without occasioning remark. If there was one material thing in 
respect of which the Prince practised luxury, it was his little stud, 
which was small, but generally admired as choice, and which was, 
it need scarcely be added, much prized by its owner. The hours 
kept in the little green-shuttered house were probably the most 
regular in all the town. Everything in the illustrious student’s life 
was subordinated to the purposes of study. Every hour had its 
allotted task. He must have been an early riser who could have 
seen the blinds down of a morning ; and long before lights went out 
in some of the adjoining houses, all was darkness and rest in the 
Prince’s home, which was a veritable temple of method and 
punctuality. 

The quarters had been selected because the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg wished his sons to be lodged with a professor. There were 
not many such with sufficiently large dwellings to select from, and 
possibly on that ground the choice had fallen upon a Professor of 
Medicine, who could have been of little service to the Princes in the 
prosecution of their studies. He was popularly known as “ Gama- 
schenbischof”—“ Gaiter-Bishop”—to distinguish him from the 
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other Geheimrath Bischoff who became better known as a great 
professor of chemistry, but who wore no gaiters. I quite forget 
whether ‘‘Gamaschenbischof” was a Roman Catholic ora Protestant. 
But his next-door neighbour on the side of the old Neuthor—then 
still an old-fashioned arched gateway with a substantial gate to keep 
out bad characters at night—was the acknowledged head of the 
Lutheran congregation, then a mere handful, the sparing growth of 
twenty years of Prussian rule. The little community did not yet 
possess a church of their own as they do now. Indeed, they had for 
many years after to content themselves with the use of the bald but 
lofty University chapel, which for many decades they have shared 
with their English fellow-Christians, often enough keeping the latter 
waiting when their sermon happened to be long, and considerately 
leaving a crucifix as a fixture for rigid Evangelicals to chafe at and 
write letters about to successive chaplains. But the proper strong- 
hold of local Protestantism was to be found in this turreted little 
Chateau Gaillard facing the Miinster, in which Pusey’s friend, Pro- 
fessor Sack, Schleiermacher’s least heterodox pupil, had at the 
Prince’s time his official residence. The Coburg Princes, who loyally 
upheld their own Protestant church, were not infrequent visitors in 
the house of this pastor, who was well-informed and sociable, and by 
no means an unacceptable neighbour. Beyond the parsonage, 
directly abutting upon the Neuthor, was another Protestant institu- 
tion—the Lutheran school—which, some years later, became a noted 
centre of attraction to males of all creeds, by reason of the residence 
in it of “The Three Graces,” the Xister’s—that is, the clerk and 
schoolmaster’s—remarkably handsome daughters. But in 1837 and 
1838 those ladies were still too young to do much mischief, even to 
so impressionable a cavalier as Prince Ernest. All these buildings 
spoken of, which still stood at my time, have long since been pulled 
down and made to give place to houses of a more modern type. 

All things considered, it would have been difficult for the Duke 
of Coburg to make a better choice of a University in which to give 
his sons the last finishing touch of education. Bonn has always stood 
high as a home of learning. King Frederick William III. was careful, 
with the most luxurious buildings and what was at that time considered 
a truly princely endowment, to bestow upon his own peculiar “ pet 
child” as competent a teaching staff as money and favour could pro- 
cure. And in 1837, though Niebuhr was gone, and Arndt was 
suspended—for preaching too vigorously the gospel of German union, 
which was then reputed rank heresy—and though Dahlmann, who 
would have been a professor after Prince Albert’s own heart, had not 
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yet come, the teaching staff could compare with that of any period. 
But apart from that, there was a tone of freedom and geniality pre- 
vailing at Bonn which distinguished that place from all other German 
universities. It was the least Prussian of all Prussian High Schools— 
far more in the world and in touch with the world than all its sisters. 
Set up on “ Frankish” soil, which used to give Germany its Emperors; 
the chosen residence of prelates of an ancient See, who had enter- 
tained relations from time immemorial with England, France, and 
Italy, and who had been recruited from princely houses ; and, last but 
not least, only a generation before an integral portion of the Republic, 
“one and indivisible,” which planted its tricolour nowhere without 
leaving its free spirit behind, even after the outward ensign was gone 
—Bonn nourished a more independent habit of thought and en- 
couraged wider and larger views than did the “zopf”-ruled 
universities of the East. It was here, doubtless, among the patriotic 
aspirations of a “Young Germany” unchilled by Carlsbad and 
Laibach, under the inspiring teaching of Arndt, that Duke Ernest, 
prophetically styled Ses patrie in an address presented by the 
Academical Senate, conceived that liberal, high-minded and unselfish 
policy which paved the way as much as anything else for the Union 
of 1871. And to Prince Albert likewise this must have seemed a 
wider world than that of Coburg, and, in the period of life more for- 
mative of character than any other, prepared him better for that freer 
sphere of action into which he was shortly to be called. 

Niebuhr, as observed, was gone. Arndt was removed from his 
“ chair” for saying too freely in 1820 what Princes had openly pro- 
claimed in 1813. Dahlmann was, in truth, still one of “ the Seven 
of Gottingen,” inasmuch as Ernest Augustus had not yet made his 
Hanoverians to regret that they were governed by the Salic law. 
But there was Welcker, the great historian of art, and the brilliant 
elocutionist, 


by mdvres Tindow dues véor HEE wadrauol, 


from whom the Prince must have learnt much of that close know- 
ledge and warm appreciation of art which afterwards made him so 
efficient a furtherer of culture in this kingdom. There were Loebell 
and Perthes, von Alten, Bethman-Hollweg, Walter, Brandis, Nitzsch, 
Deiters, Bleek, Breidenstein, Noéggerath, Argelander, Schlegel, 
Fichte, Pliicker, Bocking, and many more—not a few of whom I can 
perfectly remember from my own days. The two Princes, and more 
particularly Prince Albert, knew how to turn the opportunities at 
their command to admirable account, not merely by attending the 
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public lectures with exemplary regularity, but, in addition, by seeking 
out learning, so to speak, en déshadillé, and drawing from it in the 
easy way of conversation and chat probably more information than it 
dispensed on more formal occasions. Prince Albert was on excellent 
terms with the most able of these men—Schlegel, Perthes, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Walter, and some more—and was frequently to be seen 
walking with one or other of them in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, or 
else on the Venusberg, or along the Rhine, keeping up an animated 
conversation. And often would he ask some one or two to his 
house, or else drop in—sometimes on his own invitation—to that 
peculiarly German repast of evening “tea,” further to prosecute his 
cross-questioning. “Tea,” of course, does not in this application 
mean anything like our own “five o’clock,” nor yet quite so substantial 
a meal as our middle-class ‘‘ high tea,” but a light evening repast 
such as is usual (viz. after a good mid-day dinner) among the 
cultivated classes in Germany, living en famille, from the Imperial 
Court downward. ‘Taxing the stomach but little, such a meal leaves 
the head all the more free for intellectual occupation, and is, in 
truth, dependent for its best relish on the Attic salt supplied by the 
company. (The “tea” itself is, by the way, as a rule, indifferent in 
quality.) These “teas” became little feasts of reason, and used to 
be, I am told, one of the Prince’s particular delights. He was in the 
habit of discussing questions of learning and politics and statesman- 
ship very freely with his own chosen little set, Prince Lowenstein 
and others. But he knew the difference between this and putting 
Professors (who in Bonn were not merely men of the lamp) into the 
witness-box and pleasurably pumping them dry over their own tea- 
table. Nobody relished this treatment more than the Professors 
themselves, who in after time often spoke of the enjoyable evenings 
which they had spent, and the pleasure of discussing matters on 
which they were masters with so apt a pupil, who knew how to put 
brightness and stimulating interest into the conversation. The 
Prince’s enjoyment, it is to be suspected, went even a little further. 
For, men of the world as these Professors were in their studies and 
lecture-rooms, more than one of them had contracted odd habits of 
speech and manner, which no man was more quick to note and 
more apt inoffensively to caricature—in mien and with pencil—than 
the Prince. We know that he could use pen and brush deftly 
enough. And more particularly of his artist’s work completed in 
Bonn several specimens remain—for instance, the Queen’s “Savoyard 
Boy.” Some of the caricature sketches referred to are said to have 
been admirable, and no less so the mimicry which, without malice 
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or guile, brought out tellingly the little oddities of these learned 
gentry, to the intense amusement of the privileged and very select 
spectators. There was, as it happened, ample material. Schlegel, 
the great and the witty—there could have been no pleasanter 
companion than he who first made the Germans understand Shake- 
speare—was, with all his merits, vain and conceited, and foolishly 
insisted upon parading his conceit before the world. He was old at 
that time, and lectured only at rare intervals, but at times some of 
his old impetuosity would break out, which in earlier days had made 
him, without regard for conventionalities, pull off his coat and waist- 
coat in the midst of an evening party, in order to fling to his brother 
Frederick the smaller garment, for which he had in a rash moment 
bartered away a good story. Then there was Loebell, the friend of 
Tieck, the uncompromising Protestant, full of historic lore as an egg 
is of meat, and of truly magnetic attractiveness to his pupils, but 
nervously diffident and occasionally gauche in consequence. Perthes 
and Fichte laid themselves equally open to ridicule. The “ University 
Judge” (Proctor) von Salomon, commonly nicknamed “ the 
Salamander,” was made more than once to sit for a comic portrait ; 
and Oberberghauptmann Count Beust—the Prince’s own countryman, 
a native of Saxe-Coburg, with whom the Prince was on terms of 
comparative intimacy — provided at times irresistible food for 
laughter, not only by his curious squat little figure, but even more by 
that genuinely Saxon sing-song accent, which seems to be a common 
feature of all Beusts who have not remained in their old Branden- 
burg home. The statesman of the same name, whom we have seen 
in our midst, shared this same family defect, and was accordingly 
known in Saxony as “ Beisst,” and one of the Ministries of which he 
formed a member was currently spoken of, by way of joke, as “ Behr 
beisst Rabenhorst.” Drollest of all was Professor Kaufmann, from 
whom, long before I listened to the curious cadences of his speech, 
the Prince Consort learnt very orthodox political economy, con- 
veyed in the prosiest of ways, but fortunately relieved by the quaintest 
illustrations of economic truths which could ever have entered the 
brain of man. He looked like one of Cruikshank’s figures come to 
life, and it was really difficult not to laugh at him. 

The Prince’s shafts of wit never wanted point, but at the same 
time they never struck painfully home. There was no mimicry or jest 
which even its victims could not readily forgive. Years after the 
Prince had left Bonn, the very men whom he had amused himself 
by taking off most mercilessly looked back, not only without resent- 
ment but with absolute satisfaction, on all this intercourse. And 
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when, on the approach of the Prince’s marriage, it was proposed to 
send him a Latin address of congratulation, and to bestow upon 
him—as the fittest offering for the occasion that the Senate could 
think of—the Degree of Doctor utriusque juris, the motion was 
carried by acclamation, and the learned Professor Ritschl was at 
once commissioned to compose a Latin ode, which turned out 
perfect in grammar and prosody, but which is a trifle too long to be 
here quoted. 

With the students, generally speaking—apart from his own little 
princely set—the Prince was less intimate. He would mingle with 
them in the quadrangle, ihe lecture-hall, and the fencing-room, and 
he would invite them periodically, in batches, to his hospitable 
table, where, of course, he made a most genial host. But I have 
heard complaints of his supposed reserve and coldness, and his 
keeping people at a distance, contrasting just a little with the 
engotiment with which Prince Ernest was ready to take part in the 
fun and frolic of German student life. It was said that the coming 
engagement with the Queen, which rumour considerably ante-dated, 
had chilled Prince Albert’s young blood, and led him to stand a 
little on his dignity. Probably this was to some extent a question of 
manner. But, moreover, it ought to be borne in mind, that student- 
life was in those days just a trifle rough, and, knowing what it was, 
one can readily understand the Prince’s disinclination to identify 
himself altogether with habits not by any means congenial to himself. 
He could grow sociable enough with students on proper occasions. 
He is known to have been a regular attendant at the Fechtboden— 
where, however, he practised rather with the broadsword than with 
the student’s rapier—ready to accept the challenge of any competent 
opponent ; and he would occasionally look on with interest at a real 
Mensur, whenever good fencers were put forward to fight. Weknow 
that at a great fencing match he carried off the first prize.' Even, 
beyond this, from time to time he would visit a student’s Kneipe— 
having duly prepared himself for the short nocturnal dissipation 
with a little snooze—and join very readily in the fun and the 
mirth, more particularly in such amusements as allowed play for the 
intellectual faculties. He was fond of German melodies, and knew 
how to delight his audience with a song. And when it came to 
some serio-comic diversion—such as the mock-trial known as a 


1 «‘ The English ” student who took the second prize on the occasion must, I 
think, have been Edmund Arnold. At any rate, I can discover no other English 
name on the register. English students were still few in those days. In my 
time we were about half a dozen. 
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Bierconvent, a travesty of legal proceedings, conceived, when ably 
led, in the spirit of Demosthenes’ hypothetical lawsuit about 
“the shadow of an ass”—he is said to have been excellent. But 
mere beer-drinking and shouting were not in his line. At home 
he was wont to cultivate the Muses. People still talk of a little 
volume of poetry which the two brothers brought out conjointly 
in support of a local charity, and to which Prince Albert is supposed 
to have contributed the verse, and Prince Ernest the tunes. I 
should not be surprised to learn that Prince Albert had as much 
to do with the music as with the text ; for his brother’s musical 
talent was not really as great as has been sometimes alleged. His 
first opera, “Santa Chiara,” when put on the boards at Dresden, 
occasioned general disappointment, and drew from Prince George 
of Saxony, who understands music, a mild but telling rebuke. 
And the second, “ Diana von Solange,” was promptly christened by 
a critical public “ Diana von Zu Jange—Diana of Much-too-long.” 
So far as there was poetry and music and geniality to be found 
under the rough mask of student life, the Prince was very ready 
to take part in it. And during his sixteen months of studentship 
he grew sufficiently familiar with some of his fellow-students even 
to ¢utoyer. My friend E. von C——, who was then a boy, distinctly 
remembers meeting him walking towards the Rhine, and hearing 
him accosted by two burly Westphalians: “Wo gehst du hin, 
Albert?” ‘Ich gehe ins Schiff,” was his reply ; “ich reise nach 
England.” The Westphalians at once turned round to see him off. 
That was an eventful journey “to England.” 

How little auteur really had to do with the Prince’s intercourse 
with his fellow-men is testified by the friendly acquaintanceship 
which grew up at Bonn between him and persons of an entirely 
different class, and which has still left its honourable memories 
behind. 

Pretty well opposite his own quarters, cornering the Martins- 
platz—where now are too much-frequented shops—in those days 
stood a middle-sized house, over the door of which might be read 
the inscription, “ Weinwirthschaft von Peter Stamm.” In later 
days, under a new proprietor, the house came to be more ambitiously 
christened “Gasthaus zum Deutschen Hof.” In this establishment 
both Princes were frequent visitors, perhaps Prince Albert more so 
than his brother. It was at this corner generally that they mounted 
horses for a ride—I believe that some of their horses were put up in 
the “ Weinwirthschaft” — and here accordingly my friend von 
C—— used to watch for them, in order to hold their stirrups. In 
a University town, in which 
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Bibit hera, bibit herus, 

Bibit miles, bibit clerus, 

Bibit puer, bibit canus, 

Bibit praesul et decanus, 

Bibit iste, bibit ille, 

Bibunt centum, bibunt mille, 
of course there are wine-shops many, and beer-shops many, and 
neither student nor “ Philistine” need ever be in any fear of having 
to remain “dry” for want of liquor. But there has always been 
some one or other wine-house raised a little above the common 
run, not by any pretentious architecture or outfit—as a rule it was 
in external features one of the most unpretending in the town—but 
by the superior quality of the liquor served. Here would meet 
—as is doubtless the case now—the Aonoratiores of the town, and 
some other blithe spirits, admitted almost by favour, a select c/ien?d/e, 
to sip down there, to the accompaniment of fluent conversation, 
not the vulgar “schoppen” of the multitude, but the capitalist 
“special ”—a half-pint held in a massive goblet-shaped glass. In 
my time the “select ” wine-house of this sort was that of “ Schmitz- 
kébes”—which means “ James Schmitz ”—in the market-place. In 
the Prince’s time it was the house of Peter Stamm. However, it 
was not for the wine that the Prince came to this house—though in 
moderation he appreciated a glass of good Rhenish, or Walporzheim. 
In our aristocratically organised country, where, moreover, sports- 
manship is held to be public property, as accessible to the stock- 
broker as to the squire, we have no idea of the fast link which in 
Germany — altogether differently constituted, at any rate, then — 
the love of sport will bind between persons of totally different 
classes. It holds them together like a bracket. Prince and farmer, 
noble and tradesman—it is all alike guoad sport ; for that purpose 
genuine comradeship is established on altogether equal terms. There 
is no giving one’s self away in this, nor yet any undue presumption. 
The tradesman remains a tradesman, the prince becomes no less a 
prince ; social differences are merely put aside. Now Peter Stamm 
was a most zealous sportsman, who knew where to find a hare or a 
bird for many miles round, and could spend whole nights and days 
with his dog and with his gun—more particularly if there were some 
likeminded companion to share the sport. And what was more for 
the present purpose, he was an ardent horse-fancier, and a connois- 
seur of horseflesh. His brother, “Stamm-hannes ”—that is, “ John 
Stamm ”—was a noted horse-dealer and horse-breaker, who always 
had some good cattle in hand. And, moreover, Peter Stamm was a 
great dog-fancier, and known for having the best dogs in all Bonn. 
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From him, I believe, it was that the Prince purchased that handsome 
favourite of his, Eds, whom he brought over with him to England, 
his constant companion then on walks and drives and travels. So 
here was a threefold cord which bound together these two neigh- 
bours, living within a stone’s throw of one another—a link which never 
broke in after-life. Long after the Prince had left Bonn, there used 
to be messages going backwards and forwards. When Peter was 
gone, Stamm-hannes kept up the intercourse, and on one of his 
travels to England even visited the Prince as an old friend. They 
are both dead now—and so is Nicolas, the third brother, who kept the 
Bellevue Hotel on the Rhine. But to the present day old Friu- 
lein Stamm, now eighty-three years of age, carefully preserves and 
affectionately cherishes the few keepsakes which still remain of the 
Prince’s giving —originally to Peter—and there is nothing that the old 
lady is more fond of talking about than those old days, when the Prince 
and Peter used to drive out to the Kottenforst together, and Peter would 
come home and tell her of their common, not over-exciting, adven- 
tures. The keepsakes have dwindled down to three pictures and 
two porcelain cups, the latter rather rudely painted, as was the fashion 
in those days, with views of the Drachenfels and Rolandseck. Of 
the pictures, two are portraits of the young Princes taken at Brussels 
before they repaired to Bonn, and showing their boyish faces flanked 
by two pairs of heavy epaulettes. The third, a woodcut, represents 
some unknown sportsman going a-stalking. There used to be other 
small articles, such as sportsmen friends are in the habit of presenting 
to one another ; but time has made an end of these. 

The Prince, we know, was always particularly fond of bodily 
exercise. At Bonn he would fence regularly. And he would swim 
with as much zest, and think nothing of mixing with the common 
crowd in those rough-and-ready swimming-baths which I well re- 
member, for in my time they were still all the convenience for river 
bathing that Bonn had to offer—a rude concern on the other bank 
of the Rhine, knocked together out of a raft and a few sheds. In 
these baths the Prince did not seem to mind whom he rubbed 
shoulders with. In this respect he closely resembled his son in-law, 
the Emperor Frederick, whose popularity in Berlin was not a little 
enhanced by the sans géne with which he would, while in the water, 
join in the splashing and larking of his future subjects, who would 
never on such occasions venture to forget themselves. A simple 
“Na, Jungens, jetzt ist’s genug” from the Prince would at once warn 
them back into proper distance. ‘The Prince Consort became just 
as popular among the swimmers at Bonn. The Rhine is really a 
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troublesome river to swim in, on account of the force of its current. - 
The Prince would have himself rowed up a pretty long distance, to 
swim back. I once or twice swam the same distance, in company 
with Count H , of the Borussians, and we both found it quite 
long enough. A very favourite sport with the Prince was to tumble 
little boys into the water—the swimming-master being by for safety— 
and then dive after them to bring themup. He would select such 

as were not likely to be frightened. And they came to like the fun. 

But the Prince’s favourite recreation of all was going a-shooting., 
In the near neighbourhood of Bonn there is no very ambitious sport.. 
The more venturesome spirits go as far as the Eifel Mountains, there 
to kill wild-boar and red-deer. For this the Prince grudged the time. 
So he had to be content with -hares and birds, an occasional roe- 
buck—and, I dare say, in those early days he now and then brought 
down a fox, which in Germany is reckoned rather good sport. When, 
in 1858, the Crown Prince, Emperor Frederick, came back from his 
wedding, and found the officers of the Deutz Cuirassiers drawn up 
in line at the Cologne station to salute him, he singled out Count 
F——, of M—dorf, to present more especially to his bride. ‘I 
must present Count F to you,” he said ; “it was on his estate 
that I shot my first fox.” Either Count F ’s conscience stung 
him, or he realised better than the Crown Prince in what light 
vulpicide is regarded in the Princess’s country : “It was not really 
a fox, Sir,” he explained with some embarrassment, “it was a wild- 
cat.” 

There were water-fowl near Briihl ; there used to be a heronry 
there. But I do not think the Prince went in that direction. His: 
ordinary shooting-ground was near Bergheim, on the other side of 
the Rhine and, beyond the Venusberg, in the Kottenforst, a long 
stretch of forest, not everywhere well-timbered, in which Peter Stamm 
had a “ Jagd,” to which of course the Prince was welcome. Wherever 
the forest was a little ragged there were, of course, black game. And 
then. in spring, to the Prince’s great delight, there was woodcock 
shooting. The “ Schnepfenstrich ” was his pet sport, and never was 
he to be seen more regularly driving his plain little trap out to 
Rottgen—where Stamm had his shooting—the faithful Peter always. 
by his side—than in the four weeks which precede Palm Sunday, 
the season of all others sacred in Germany to woodcock shooting, 


for 
Oculi, da kommen sie ; 
Judica, da sind sie da ; 
Laetare, das ist das wahre ; 
Palmarum, Trallarum, 
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The Latin words are the Lutheran calendar names for the four 
Sundays next before Easter. 

Often Stamm-hannes would be of the party—often also Everard 
Sator, another local Nimrod and horse-fancier, of Stamm’s peculiar 
set, and acceptable to the Prince. And some of the Prince’s more 
aristocratic companions would likewise occasionally join. But the 
Prince and Peter were in this matter inseparables, roughing it out on 
the wooded heights from sheer love of sport ; and after that they 
would meet in the Weinwirthschaft and talk over their common ex- 
periences, being attentively overheard by a small company who 
reckoned it a privilege, however little they might know about shooting, 
to listen to these sportsmen’s tales, and bottle them up to retail to 
others after the Prince was gone. 

There was another very faithful friend, of humbler station still, 
whose heart the Prince managed to capture by his genial affability and 
the kind interest which it was his wont to manifest in others. Nobody 
could have stayed any time in Bonn at that particular period 
without becoming acquainted with ‘“ Appeltring”—or, as she was 
more ceremoniously called to her face, “ Frau Gevatterin.” She was, 
without question, the most popular “character” in Bonn, and there 
was no man who had not a kind word for her, and was not ready to 
test her well-known power of repartee by a little joke. ‘“‘ Appeltring,” 
of course, means “ Apple-kate ”—“ Tring ” standing for Katherine by 
one of those extraordinary transformations of names which, probably, 
not even Grimm could explain, and which in the Rhenish dialect 
convert “ Heinrich ” into “ Drickes,” and “ Reinhard ” into “ Nieres.” 
She was an apple-woman, as her name implies, or rather a seller of 
fruit generally, and had her stall or tent just outside the Neuthor, 
close to the Prince’s quarters, and on a spot which he must pass 
several times almost every day—a coign of vantage, moreover, 
from which all the fashionable and unfashionable world taking the 
air in the Poppelsdorfer Allee might be surveyed, as can all the fine 
folk passing in and out of Hyde Park from Hyde Park Corner. She 
was on that spot still when I was at Bonn twenty-three years later, 
and she was there for some time after—a weather-bronzed, wrinkled 
old woman then, but still full of chat and lively talk, humour and 
repartee, and a truly encyclopedic knowledge of everyone who had 
been anyone at Bonn, and of his life, and failings, and little adven- 
tures. Even in the Prince’s day she was decidedly past her first 
youth and devoid of personal attractions, but she had still something 
of the halo about her then of a not very distant serio-comic little love 
affair, about which she was made to hear no end of chaff—with a 
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trumpeter (named Bengler, if I recollect right) who lost his life in that 
Russian war in which the great Moltke earned his first spurs. During 
all the time that she offered her wares outside the Neuthor her stall 
was a favourite resort with folk who had a spare quarter of an hour 
on their hands, some of them of the best blood. The Emperor 
Frederick has sat on that spot many a time, watching the passers-by, 
and exchanging chat with “ Tring” while eating cherries from one of 
the shallow flat-bottomed baskets in which “ Frau Gevaiterin,” or her 
younger assistant, served them from the tent; and so have the 
Coburg Princes, more particularly Prince Albert, who had a peculiar 
liking for “ Appeltring ” and her quaint ways, her good temper, and 
her ready answers. Barring the Princes, ‘“‘ Tring’s” customers were 
not always prompt paymasters. This necessitated the keeping of 
accounts, which, as “ Tring” was nothing of a penwoman, resulted in 
a description of bookkeeping so curious as to induce a learned 
archeological society of Bonn afterwards to publish her records in 
facsimile. There were no names, but rude imitations of a beard or a 
tassel, or big top-boots, or else a peculiar nose, or a pair of spectacles, 
or some other distinguishing feature about the particular debtor. 

The habit of almost daily chat begot a peculiar familiarity and 
interest in one another’s affairs between these two people at opposite 
poles of society, and inspired “ Tring” with a devotion to the Prince 
which has just a touch of romance about it. To her simple but 
honest mind the Prince was the noblest creature that walked the 
earth. Whenever he failed to pass to bid her good-day, she seemed 
to feel as if deprived ofa substantial pleasure. For years and decades 
after he had gone she would relate with striking animation little stories 
of his life in Bonn, and tell of his kindness to her. She was inde- 
fatigable in inquiries about him, and would draw in every word of 
information received with eager curiosity. Nor did she ever hear of 
anyone going to England without commissioning him—“ Jriisse Se 
den Prinzen Albehrt.” It sounded very ridiculous to some, no doubt 
But I venture to surmise, that to the Prince himself that broadly 
Khenish “ Jriisse Se den Prinzen Albehrt” would have been a not 
unwelcome greeting. 

Most of the good people here spoken of, with whom the Prince 
exchanged jokes and more serious intercourse, whom he charmed with 
his happy temper or edified with graver talk, are now dead and gone. 
Bonn has grown a town Of 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants, well-to-do, 
bright and attractive, adding to its population year by year. The 
University has throughout its history maintained its old high 
rank. As a new generation rises up old reminiscences are dying ou*. 
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Stories which twenty years ago passed current from mouth to mouth 
are gradually being forgotten. There is so much more that used 
to be told of the Prince, when memories were fresh ; indeed, there is 
much that might be told still, only the incidents seem trivial in 
themselves, and memorable only as demonstrating what singular 
power their hero possessed of riveting men’s affections, and as con- 
curring in impressing a stamp of noble principle, unselfish considera- 
tion for others, of a genial and happy disposition, and laborious de- 
votion to study upon his student life of sixteen months. There was, 
there is reason to believe, very much good done in private, of which 
the outside world never heard. To Bonn the Prince’s stay was a 
turning-point in its history ; and, since elsewhere scarcely anything 
has been said about that important epoch in the Prince’s life, it may 
not be unmeet to gather together the fragments of traditions and 
reminiscences surviving, before they pass finally out of men’s minds. 
It may, perhaps, be looked upon as something of a return-offering, 
very slight and worthless, for the more valuable keepsakes which the 
Prince’s royal widow presented at the Bonn Jubilee, proffered on 
behalf of the University to which the Prince’s enrolment among its 
members has proved an event of abiding benefit. 


HENRY W. WOLFF. 





“THE NEW EXAMINER.” 


OME few years ago I determined, I recollect, to start a new 
magazine. ‘The same thing occurs to most of us, I imagine, at 
a certain period in our lives, when matters seem to have reached a 
crisis, and by no hook or crook can we wriggle our way into print. 
I cannot assert that any unappreciated genius has ever yet succeeded 
in vindicating his claims to public recognition by thus himself 
providing a market for his own wares, but the idea is nevertheless 
a bold and a fascinating one, and it must have cheered before 
now many a young and struggling author. For this I love it, even if 
for naught else. What should we be, we poets, how could we drag 
on a dreary existence, if we might not now and again conjure up 
some vision of success and fame and wealth, to cheer us on in the 
unequal combat, and if we could not get sometimes to believe in our 
own dream-built castles? A strong imagination is a great blessing 
or a great curse. Some it cheers with hope, others it fills with uneasy 
forebodings. Mine, fortunately, is an optimistic demon, and looks 
persistently through spectacles of rose-pink ; whereas my friend 
Hopkins possesses an imagination (not, to say truth, a very lively one) 
which gazes on the future through smoked glass, as though his star 
was about to undergo a total eclipse. This it is that has turned Hopkins 
into a cynic and a pessimist. Were it not that his imagining faculty 
is something torpid, he would long since, I am convinced, have 
committed suicide. 

It was, however, to Hopkins that I first confided my scheme. 
The magazines of the present day, I explained to him, were by no 
means complete. Excellent, no doubt, in their way, there was never- 
theless a something wanting in them. Anyone could detect the 
omission at a glance, and one would imagine it only required that 
the great army of readers should be reminded of it, for them to insist 
on a remedy. 

“It is poetry, I presume,” said Hopkins sardonically. 

“That for one thing, no doubt,” I replied, “But I was not 
referring to poetry alone. It is literature in general that is so sadly 
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wanting. Our magazines of the day depend for their popularity upon 
tricks, mere tricks. You may read through one of these periodicals 
from cover to cover without finding a decently written sentence or 
a well ordered paragraph. The Essayist told me so the other day, 
and he ought to be something of a judge.” 

“Tf, by literature,” said Hopkins, “the Essayist means his own 
essays, as I presume he does, for he is vain enough for anything, he 
is probably quite correct in his statement. I, at any rate, have 
never noticed anything bearing his signature since the one article 
in the ‘ Washtub’ on which he has reared a precarious reputation.” 

The Essayist is a common friend of ours, a man of some talent, 
if a trifle dull. Hopkins, naturally, insists on the dulness and ignores 
the talent. It is his way, especially with intimates. 

I went on to prove to Hopkins the decadence of style in magazine 
writing in the present day, and the causes thereof. “I lay a good 
deal of it at the door of our editors. That they receive a sufficiency 
of good material I can show conclusively ; for both the Essayist 
and myself spend a considerable amount of money in the postage 
of manuscripts annually, and I can hardly suppose that we are the 
sole survivors, so to speak, of pure literature in the kingdom. No! 
it is the editors who are chiefly to blame. That the public taste 
is depraved is, unfortunately, only too true ; but I, for one, believe 
that it could be raised by a little judicious management.” 

“We will start a magazine,” I said to Hopkins, “ on a new idea. 
Let us see if we cannot revive the glories of the past. Help me to 
form a society, Hopkins, and we may achieve fame and fortune.” 

Hopkins thought not ; but he expressed a qualified readiness to 
join us in the enterprise if the liability were limited. 

“You see,” I went on, the project rapidly taking form in my 
brain as I spoke, “you see our expenses will be small enough. No 
outside contributions will be required—indeed, I doubt if there 
are two men in the country, outside our own circle, who could 
supply me with what I require for this venture. You, the Essayist, 
and myself—of course under various signatures—will run this thing 
on our own responsibility. We will make no concessions to 
popular taste: we will merely aim at raising the standard of con- 
temporary magazine literature. The Interview shall be rigorously 
banished from our pages. The detective story, the translation from 
the French, the portraits of celebrities, the scrappy article on ‘ Toys 
of a Prime Minister,’ or ‘Eminent Bootblacks’—all these are to 
be sternly excluded. We will even go so far, I think, as to have no 
illustrations in our magazine. I have ideas on the subject of illus- 
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trations in general. I cannot but think they also are a factor in the 
degradation of the public taste, which is so unfortunately conspicuous 
at the present time.” 

“Easy, there!” interrupted Hopkins ; “I also have ideas on this 
subject.” 

Hopkins is an intolerant listener. Owing to this fault of his he 
misses a great many good things. Chipping in, as he does, invariably at 
the wrong moment, just when his interlocutor is warming to his work 
and coming to the point of his speech, he is apt not only to throw him 
off his balance for the time, but to make him disinclined for any further 
efforts. He cultivates himself a short, brisk style of conversation, with 
an air of epigrammatic compression. Several times I have explained 
to him that, for his sententious remarks to have their proper effect, it is 
necessary that they should follow on the heels of a long discourse. A 
conversation consisting entirely of epigrams would obviously be tire- 
some even if the epigrams were good, which Hopkins’s seldom are. 

It turned out on this occasion that he had an idea for a series. 
“Tt is all very fine,” he began, “* to despise popularity, but if you 
mean me to come to your assistance at all, I must insist upon your 
having something, at all events, that will catch on with the public. 
What is the good of bringing out a magazine to raise the standard 
of English literature if nobody reads it? These things, my good 
fellow, must be done by degrees. I will, if you are determined on 
it, leave you and the Essayist to contribute your unreadable quota of 
literary matter ; but you, in return, must permit me to hold the 
attention of the reading world. You can deluge it with your poetry 
and your essays, while I sprinkle it gently with my disinfectant. 
This is essential.” 

An editor is never very kindly disposed towards a series—-from 
an unknown hand—and I confess that to let Hopkins loose in this 
manner among my pages was more than I had bargained for. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. As a man of some private means he 
was, unfortunately, aecessary to my scheme. Besides, it was just 
possible that he might amuse the ordinary class of magazine readers. 
It does not need much brains to accomplish that; indeed, brains 
are, I think, sometimes a positive disqualification for such an office. 

Whatever Hopkins may accomplish hereafter in our joint pub- 
lication, it must always be remembered to his credit that it was 
he who first found for us a name. Personally, I confess I am not 
good at thinking of names. It has often cost me more time and 
trouble to christen a few verses than to compose them. Hopkins, 
however, wasted no time. ‘The magazine,” he said at once, “shall 
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be called ‘ The New Examiner’ ; and my first contrivution to it shall 
be a series entitled ‘Examinations of Eminent Men.’ I will give 
you a list of names of the men I intend to treat of, for publication 
in the prospectus.” 

I took them down at once. When Hopkins is prompt, he is very 
prompt indeed. Without loss of time he began to dictate. ‘ No. 1. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. No. 2. The Common Hangman. 
No. 3. Mr. Henry Irving——” 

I interrupted him. “Could you not make your transitions a little 
less abrupt ?” I said. 

“Fool!” he replied. “It is just this kind of piquant juxtaposi- 
tion that readers like. You will see the same kind of thing in every 
paper that goes in for interviews or sketches of prominent men. I 
have noticed it a hundred times. I tell you it is my business to make 
this magazine of ours smart, or at all events my portion of it. You 
and the Essayist can shovel anything you like into your half. I 
insist on fair play, whatever comes.” 

I gave in, and he read outa score of equally incongruous names— 
music-hall artistes and dissenting ministers, schoolmasters and 
leaders of society, prelates and prizefighters. ‘They were certainly a 
motley crew, and did great credit to Hopkins’s ingenuity in arranging 
contrasts. When he had given sufficient names for some twenty 
numbers, he stopped. 

“That will do for the present,” he said. “If the concern runs 
any longer we may bring out a second series. We shall publish 
monthly, I suppose ?” 

‘That is another point I wish to consult you about,” I replied. 
“Would it not be rather tiresome to be compelled to furnish our 
copy regularly every month? A quarterly would be less trouble, as 
well as less expense, and we could charge more for it into the bargain. 
A quarterly is usually priced at half a crown, whereas your ordinary 
monthly magazine costs at the most a shilling. The competition, 
too, is not so keen at the longer interval.” 

“Why not make it an annual at once, and charge half a sove- 
reign ?” said Hopkins. 

Fortunately at this moment the Essayist came into the room. Other- 
wise we should almost certainly have quarrelled. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to argue any point at all warmly with Hopkins without 
quarrelling. He has a dictatorial manner and a nasty vein of sneering 
sarcasm ; two things which have always made me rather shy of intro- 
ducing strangers to him. With any ability—I told him once—he would 
have been a worthy rival to Dr. Johnson. He naturally replied that, 
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with any faculty for verse, I would have made a weak imitation of 
Goldsmith. This is a fair specimen of what he considers legitimate 
repartee. However, as I said, the Essayist came in just then. 

“ Now,” when I had explained the business in hand, “ now is 
your time to immortalise yourself by a brilliant suggestion. Which 
shall it be : monthly, quarterly, annual, or triennial ?”’ 

The Essayist rose to the occasion. ‘Why tie yourself down 
at all?” he replied. ‘Make it an Occasional Magazine, published 
when the editors happen to have collected enough material. We 
will depend, of course, for money chiefly upon the occasional buyer, 
the man at the bookstall; but should any one wish to subscribe 
regularly, there is no reason why he should not pay us a lump sum for 
the year, and trust to luck, for getting his full value. By this means, 
it seems to me, we shall get rid of quite half the worries and anxieties 
that seem to harass our editors so much, to judge from their own 
accounts ; while, by not admitting any outside contributions, any 
trouble as to selection or rejection of material is done away with 
also. Our position as joint editors will be merely a sinecure.” 

“True,” put in Hopkins ; “we shall merely have to provide the 
money and material.” 

“That is all,” I replied, “and now we can set to work at once 
and arrange our first number.” 

We set to work, but our deliberations occupied some little time, 
and it is not worth while to set down at length the steps by which we 
arrived at our ultimate decision. Suffice it to say that by slow 
degrees we did contrive to settle something—Hopkins as usual inter- 
posing his veto on most of our suggestions, and making his presence 
generally felt in his usual manner. 

There were to be several novel features in “The New Examiner.” 
One of these was my idea, the other was the Essayist’s—in imitation 
of mine. 

“ Serial novels,” I urged, “are a mistake. The few people who 
read them are slow-blooded, dull-minded folk. Of necessity they 
must be so, seeing that they can wait for their portion of literature 
(and that, too, of a kind which should be read rapidly, if at all) for a 
month or so without, apparently, feeling annoyance. No such readers 
are catered for in our venture ; we do not want them even if they 
want us. Our readers must be quick to appreciate—men to whom 
a sign, a flash, a spark is enough ; we cannot give them bonfires by 
instalments. Of all forms of literature, it seems to me, the novel is 
absolutely the least fitted for the serial form. It is essentially the 
heavy, not the light, that requires to be taken in occasional doses. 
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I propose therefore to put my blank-verse drama ‘Vortigern’ into 
the magazine, for one thing. The first scene is not too exciting, but 
it contains some sound poetry, and the tone is such as should elevate 
our first number at once above the horde of frivolous monthly scrap- 
books.” 

This was how I introduced the suggestion. It met with consider- 
able opposition from Hopkins, but the Essayist backed me up 
warmly—from private motives, I fear—and we carried it through. 

I should much like, I confess, while I am on the subject, to give 
you a sample of this play of mine. It has had various fortunes ; or 
rather, to be accurate, it has journeyed to various quarters of the 
globe in search of a publisher. Its reception has not, indeed, been 
so various as its peregrinations, for it has been uniformly rejected. 
Hopkins jeered (not altogether without a suspicion of reason) at my 
anxiety to get such a weight of material safely off my hands. I con. 
fess—why should I blush to own it?—that it always has been a 
considerable relief to me to see one of my productions safely in the 
press. Manuscript work may be lost or destroyed ; once in print the 
multiplication of copies insures a certain survival, and it is always 
possible, we all think, that the world might some day feel sorrow at 
having lost even the smallest trifle from our pen. But perhaps, after 
all, to give excerpts now would bea pity. Ina short time it will 
be within everybody's reach who may care to read it. We have 
arranged—and I accept the compliment only as my due—that it shall 
occupy the first place in the first number of “ The New Examiner,” 
and I have signed it with the modest name of “ Byron Watts.” 

The Essayist followed up my proposal with one of a similar ten- 
dency. He, too, it seemed, had some unsaleable matter in stock, 
and for his opening serial he proposed to contribute his “ History of 
the Aryan Race,” a stupendous work which he began at college, and 
which would be likely to drag its slow length along the pages of our 
magazine for severai decades. I was compelled to vote against this, 
though with compunction, for he had materially assisted me to pass 
my tragedy through the committee. But there are prices which are 
too heavy to pay for any benefit, and this seemed one. We tried to 
appease his natural wrath by pointing out the uncertainty of the 
series being ever completed. Surely it would be better, we urged, to 
write something that could be brought toa termination readily, at any 
moment; something with a slighter link of connection than this. We 
persuaded him, finally, to rewrite his history, and to term it “Essays on 
a Great Nation.” By this concession, and by a request for any slighter 
sketches he might have by him to fill up our vacant space with, we 
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soothed him finally, though with considerable difficulty, into a sulky 
acquiescence. 

“So be it then,” he said at last, “if you are so obstinately deter- 
mined. But, at all events, you will be compelled to have, I suppose, 
some serial in prose. You cannot expect to make a success of a maga- 
zine with nothing better for the reader to anticipate than a few barren 
lines of a blank verse drama. I have, fortunately, now in hand a bio- 
graphy, and one that I fancy cannot but make something of a sensation 
in the reading world. It is, in fact, a life of Shakespeare. It is curious 
how little even the educated public know of the life of our greatest 
poet. Men are fond of saying that there is no information to be 
procured on this subject; that the greatest genius of any age 
perished without leaving a trace behind him. This, of course, is 
absurd. Few men have left us more material by which to judge 
of all that makes up a man’s true life. His works remain, and it is 
from his works that I propose to build up the story of his life. The 
biography will not be a long one, but it should run through some 
twenty volumes, perhaps, of the periodical.” 

To my intense surprise, Hopkins assented to this singular propo- 
sition without demur. The fact was, he was growing weary of the 
whole thing, at any rate for the present. “ Enough,” he said ; “ we 
will consider that settled. In about a month’s time I shall expect 
you two to be ready with your first instalments, and in the meantime 
I shall be preparing my interview with the Archbishop. You might 
knock up a stray verse or two” (turning to me), “ that will give a 
light but literary tone to the whole.” And with these words Hop- 
kins left us. I am not sure, on second thoughts, that we should not 
have done better without his assistance ; but, from old habit, I am 
apt to take my schemes to him, and he would probably regard it as 
an affront if we were to attempt any move of importance without his 
cognisance. He delights to play the autocrat, and would use all his 
power to thwart an enterprise on which he had not been consulted. 
Perhaps we humour him too much, the Essayist and I, but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid humouring a man of this stamp. 

I set to work shortly afterwards to overhaul my stray odes and 
sonnets. It is a fascinating but at the same time a rather specious 
employment this. One is apt to waste an unconscionable amount 
of time in exploring an old drawer of manuscript. Every half- 
finished sketch is full of suggestions, but the very quantity of these 
prevents one from settling down seriously to work at the disen- 
tanglement of any one thread. The result too often is that, after 
reading through a sheaf of battered verses, the head refuses to stand any 
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more, and the work is laid aside again for a more fitting opportunity. 
Still, it is a pleasing exercise, and I disinterred several rough drafts 
which I have kept out of the general chaos to finish at my leisure. 

O ye (Major) Poets, I wonder how ye perfect your standard 
works! We poetasters, I imagine, do ours mostly in this hand-to- 
mouth sort of fashion, picking up a shred here and a shred there, 
and patching them together as best we may ; writing down, perhaps, 
if we happen to be in the mood, some three or four stanzas even 
at asitting, and then neglecting the half-fledged chick until some 
chance thought sets us on the track again ; or, possibly, in anger at 
its incompleteness, we end by throwing over it some scanty rag of 
covering and turning it out into the glare of public life. The pruning 
and polishing process, I fear, is sadly out of fashion nowadays. 
Were it not so, we should hardly see such volumes (and not of verse 
alone, or even of minor verse) issuing from the press. Our authors 
—there are so many now who aspire to the title—jostle one another 
in the race for fame ; they rush to copyright an idea almost before 
they have had time to write it down, certainly before they have 
elaborated it as it deserves. Book after book comes forth, finds its 
reader here and there, if fortunate, and is crushed out of sight by 
the inrush of fresh matter. This is not the way to produce master- 
pieces ; perhaps it is one reason why masterpieces are fewer now 
than they were in days of old. 

This is one of the specimens I fished up the other day out of my 
miscellany. A little polished it may do for a number of “ The 
New Examiner.” I have called it— 


70 LYDIA, ONINVITING THE AUTHOR 70 A GARDEN PARTY. 


Lydia, I pray you cease 
Sending invitations ; 

Leave an old recluse in peace 
To his meditations. 


I am growing frail and old, 
Ask the hale and hearty ; 

I should catch a certain cold 
At your garden party. 


It is years since last we met ; 
Once I loved you, madly. 

It were wiser to forget, 
Time has changed me sadly. 


Has it altered you as well ? 
Are you coarser, fatter ? 

It were better not to tell, 
Since it doesn’t matter, 





“The New Examiner.” 


Let me think of you as then : 
You were sixteen, barely: 

Girls wear twice as well as men, 
Think it over fairly. 


I am toothless, bald, and lame, 
Forty years above me, 

You are doubtless still the same, 
You could never love me, 


Freely I absolve thy vows: 
Go—it will be better ; 

Take the good the fates allow, 
Love should feel no fetter. 


Think me fickle if you will, 
You are free to slight me ; 
Love—-my heart is with you still, 
Only—don’t invite me. 


These lines should give, as Hopkins desires, a light but not 
frivolous tone to our magazine. We have not yet been able to bring 
out our first number. Hopkins appears to find some difficulty, we 
hear, in approaching the subject of his initial sketch. The rest of 
the material is nearly ready, however, and it only remains to make 
arrangements for the publication of what should undoubtedly mark 
a new departure in the annals of periodical literature. 


E. H, LACON WATSON, 
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WILLIAM TELL 
AND RUDOLF VON WARTA. 


HE first of these names is known to everyone, the second to 
comparatively few, but we may study the two together ; for 
though the Suabian baron, Rudolf von Warta, had nothing to do 
with the insurrection of the Switzers, he has found a place in their 
records, and their treatment of him, compared with that of their own 
legendary hero, may prove instructive as regards both. 

I need hardly say that modern research has banished William 
Tell, and the champions of the Riitli, from history.' We use the 
word “history,” however, ambiguously; we use it to mean the actual 
events of the past, and also the written record of the past ; so that a story 
which can no longer be considered history, in the sense of fact, may still 
be called history, in so far that it has been written as such, and not as 
mere fiction. And in this way A®gidius, that is, Giles Tschudi, who, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century,” collected the traditions of his 
country, and wove them into a continuous narrative, may still bear the 
name which has been given to him, of “ Father of Swiss history,” though 
much of what he wrote has to be rejected, as investigation proceeds, 
from the region of facts. And this, I fear, must be the case with all the 
popular legends of the Swiss insurrection of 1307-1308. There are, 
indeed, some enthusiastic traditionists, in every country, who main- 
tain that a story could not have arisen unless there were some 
foundation for it ; still, when we find the contemporary chroniclers, 


' Among other works relating to the subject, see Vischer’s Sage von der 
Befreiung der Waldstétte, Kopp’s Urkunden zur Geschichte der eidgendssischen 
Biinde, and Rilliet’s Origines de la Confédération Suisse, of which a short 
abstract will be found in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1869. See also 
Studer’s Notes to the Klingenberg Chronicle. 

2 The book was not published till 1734, but, during the interval, the manu- 
script had been much read and copied. Petermann Etterlin wrote before 
Tschudi, and his book was published as early as 1507, but it is not nearly so 
often quoted. 
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John of Winterthur,’ John of Victring,? Matthias of Neuburg,? and 
Ottocar of Horneck,‘ all silent concerning the incidents, it must be 
admitted that the “negative evidence” against them is very strong. 
As to the apple story, doubted by some who yet believe in Tell’s 
existence, the argument usually employed against it is, taken alone, 
rather a weak one. It is maintained that the story must be fabulous, 
because similar stories, of ‘Toko, and William of Cloudesly, are found 
in other countries. But the similarity of legends, in two or more 
countries, cannot prove them to be false. It does, indeed, meet the 
argument that “the thing must have happened, for the story to have 
arisen” ; it shows that the occurrence, at one particular time and 
place, is not the only possible foundation for the tradition ; but more 
than this it cannot prove. In the case of Tell, however, it may count 
for something, taken in conjunction with the above-mentioned negative 
evidence ; and the further coincidence of the name of William, which, 
if in use at all, does not seem to have been common at that time in 
the country,® would suggest that, whatever was the origin of the Riitli 
legend, that of William Tell came to Switzerland from a foreign source. 

It must have struck many readers, that the two stories have no 
essential connection with each other ; that it would be possible to 
sweep the names of Tell and Gessler from history, while yet keeping 
those of Stauffacher, Fiirst, and Melchthal, with their meeting on, 
the Riitli meadow, and also that the stories are quite different in 
their moral aspect. ‘Tell, as we all know, waylaid and shot Gessler ;. 

1 Usually called Vitoduranus. See Fuessli’s Thesaurus Historie Helvetica, 
and the book has been translated into German by Bernhard Freuler. 

2 Victoriensis, also called Leobiensis. His book will be found under the 
title of “* Anonymi Leobiensis Chronicon,” in Scripfores Rerum Austriacarum, 
edited by Hieronymus Pez, and see also Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit, 
edited by G. H. Pertz. 

* “Cette chronique a été longtemps citée sous le nom d’Albert de Strasbourg ; 
mais M. Studer a démontré que ce personnage problématique devait céder la 
place 4 Matthias de Neuenbourg.”—Rilliet. Albert of Strasburg is also called 
Albertus Argentinensis. 

* This writer, sometimes quoted as Ottocar only, deserves special notice, 
because, unlike most medizeval chroniclers, he uses his own language, and thus 
his book is valuable from a linguistic as well as an historical point of view. It is 
in rhyme, and consists of more than eight hundred chapters. He appears, 
moreover, to have lived at the very time of the supposed events, though not at 
the place, his country being Styria. The chronicle extends from 1150 to 1309. 
Its rhymed form is by some considered a defect, and there is no doubt that the 
versification is sometimes very awkward. There is a short abstract of the book, 
by Theodor Schacht. 

* «*Quant au prénom de Guillaume, qui ne se rencontre jamais a cette époque 
parmi la population des Petits Cantons, il a été trés-probablement emprunté 4 un 
tireur célébre dans le moyen Age, William of Cloudesly,”—Rilliet. 
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while it is the most remarkable feature of the Riitli legend that the 
heroes resolved zof to kill their oppressors, but to banish them. This 
is by far the better story, for whatever may be said in defence of 
assassination—and in all ages there have been those who considered 
it justifiable—there is certainly something nobler in overcoming the 
evil-doer without bloodshed. We would not so much mind giving 
up William Tell, if we could keep the Riitli champions ; and it is 
really very strange, that two stories, setting forth such opposite 
principles, should have become thus linked together. 

Now, even assuming both the legends to be fabulous, there are 
some of us who may yet think it worth while to inquire, as a study 
in traditionary lore, which of the two is the most representative 
of Swiss sentiment; and it may be interesting, for this as well as 
other reasons, to observe how the Swiss have treated Tell’s contem- 
porary, Rudolf von Warta, or Rudolf von der Wart, as he is some- 
times called. The story of this unfortunate nobleman, and his wife, 
Gertrude, who attended him to the last, when he was broken on 
the wheel, for his supposed share in the murder of the Emperor 
Albert I., stands out from a number of popular but ill-founded Swiss 
legends, as one resting on contemporary authority. It has, indeed, 
become known, in this country at least, chiefly through a mistake, 
for the account, supposed to be written by Gertrude herself, is merely 
the invention of a modern novelist, who never meant it to pass as 
genuine.' But the incident is recorded by contemporary writers 
—by John of Winterthur, and Matthias of Neuburg,? as well as by 
Egidius Tschudi. They take, however, such a different view of the 
subject, that without pronouncing Tschudi’s account to be utterly 
worthless, we may mark him yet more clearly as one who built his 
history on tradition. His description of Albert’s murder, and his 
sympathy with Rudolf von Warta, show how ready he was to take 
the popular story, rather than consult the written statements of those 
who lived nearest to the time. 

Rudolf’s family name, written variously Wart, Warth, Warte, or 
Warta,? was taken from a mountain near Winterthur, not far from 


1 This subject, as being in itself a curiosity of literature, I have treated more 
fully elsewhere ; see the Bookworm, May, 1890. I may, however, repeat here 
that the author was Johann Conrad Appenzeller, a pastor of the Swiss Reformed 
Church, who died in 1850, in his seventy-fifth year. 

2 Neither of the-e, perhaps, can strictly be called contemporary, as they were 
very young at the time of Albert’s assassination, and did not write for several 
years afterwards. But they are generally quoted as contemporaries, and may be 
called so, in distinction t» Tschudi, or Etterlin. 

* The word. signities a watch-tower, or the height whereon the tower stands — 
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Zurich. His wife was Gertrude von Balm, or Palm, or Palma. His: 
brother, Jacob, seems to have been a poet ; one of his compositions 
is still extant, a love-song, wherein, like countless other bards of 
every age and country, he laments his fate, and the coldness of the 
lady. “Ach, ich gar unsaelic man!” “Ah! I ama hapless man!” ! 
But to his poetical fame, Jacob was soon destined to add another 
kind of celebrity, as the brother of a regicide. 

Albert was murdered on May 1, 1308—the reputed head of the 
conspirators being, as is well known, his young nephew, Duke John 
of Suabia—frequently, though somewhat harshly, called Johannes 
Parricida—to whom, for some unknown reason, Albert had refused 
to restore his inheritance. The four who were proscribed with him 
by Albert’s successor, as his companions in the deed, were Walter 
von Eschenbach,? Rudolf von Warta, Rudolf, or, as some call him, 
Ulric, von Palm—to whom Warta seems to have been related by 
marriage—and Conrad von Tegerfeld ; but there is reason to think 
that several others, notably the Bishops of Basle and Mayence, were 
accomplices in the plot, for various personal grievances. To Rudolf 
von Warta, however, a different motive has by some been assigned. 
Knighted as early as 1293, he had fought in the service of Albert’s 
predecessor, Adolf. The respective rights of Albert, Duke of 
Austria, and Adolf, Count of Nassau, to the imperial throne of 
Germany, had been a disputed question. Albert, despite his here- 
ditary claim as the son of Rudolf of Hapsburgh, had been at first 
set aside, and Adolf chosen, by the electors ; but afterwards, charged 
with numerous crimes, Adolf was deposed, and Albert elected. They 
met on the field of Gellheim, July 2, 1298, and Adolf fell, but whether 


compare Wartburg in Saxony. Most writers shorten the name to Wart, showing 
that the second syllable was very slightly pronounced ; but Warta is the form 
used by Rudolf himself, in some documents relating to property (see Kopp's 
Urkunden cur Geschichte der eidgenissischen Biinde), and it is not, as some have 
thought, a Latinised form, for the documents are in German. Other members 
of the family sign themselves Warte. This interchange of ¢ and a at the 
end of words is very common in old German. 

' See Rochat, Drei Schweizerdichter aus dem dreizehnten Fahrhundert., 
Other writers would make Jacob von Warte, the poet, to have lived somewhat 
earlier ; but it is certain that Rudolf had a brother of the name. 

* It has been queried whether this person was related to Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the poet. There is a passage in Ottocar von Horneck’s chronicle 
which seems to me to settle the question negatively. After describing the 
murder, he says that to tell all Albert’s love to his wife, Elizabeth, would 
require more power than that of Wolfram von Eschenbach, or Hermann von Aue. 
This is not the only allusion he has made to the poet Fschenbach; but he 
would scarcely have mentioned him in this place, without reference to the 
murderer, had any relationship existed between them. 

M2 
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by Albert’s hand, is uncertain. There were many, however, who 
regarded Albert as a usurper and regicide, and Rudolf von Warta 
certainly appears, from his own words, to have been one of these. 
But whether it was really his desire to avenge Adolf, or his allegiance 
to the Duke of Suabia, or some private motive, that urged him to 
the crime, were difficult to decide—and, as we shall see, there are 
some who would acquit him of any share in it. 

At Windisch, on the Reuss, in Aargau, the conspirators carried 
out their design. They crossed the river with the Emperor, leaving 
his son, Duke Leopold, and his friends and followers on the opposite 
shore, and, thus cut off from help, he was attacked and killed. Ac- 
cording to the most popular account, as given by Tschudi, and 
jmitated by numerous modern writers,! the murderers were Duke 
John, Eschenbach, and Palm, Warta merely looking on ; but this is 
at variance with the earlier records. Ottocar of Horneck, who very 
likely wrote as soon as the news had travelled from Argovia to Styria, 
and Matthias of Neuburg, who wrote about forty years later, dis- 
tinctly assign him his part in the deed. Their accounts, however, 
differ greatly in detail—a circumstance which is sometimes con- 
sidered as weakening evidence, and sometimes as strengthening 
it, and which may, indeed, be considered either way ; but in this 
case the difference is very marked. Matthias places the scene in a 
field, Ottocar in a thicket. According to the former, Warta said, 
“How long shall we allow that corpse to ride on horseback?” 
whereat his esquire, Rulassing, seized the king’s bridle ; the Duke 
stabbed him in the neck, Palm cleft his head, Warta ran his sword 
through him. Ottocar does not record the speech about the corpse 
on horseback, and he makes Eschenbach seize the bridle, never 
mentioning Rulassing, nor any of the followers, by name ; and it 
appears, also, from his account, that Palma and Warta had already 
wounded Albert—Warta cleaving him across the face, not stabbing 
him as Matthias describes—when John, who was riding at some 
distance behind, and to whom Albert had called for help, came and 
joined in the attack ; while Matthias Neoburgensis seems to imply 
that John struck the first blow. These two chroniclers deserve to 
be quoted, inasmuch as they have assigned a definite part to each of 
the murderers, while the others only describe the Duke as being 
helped in his work of murder by Palma, Warta, and Eschenbach 


1 See Miiller’s Geschichte der Schweizerischin Eidgenossenschaft ; Schilier’s 
Wilhelm Tell; Zschokke's Schweizerlands Geschichte fiir das Schweizervolk ; 
Simond’s Voyage en Suisse; Planta’s History of the Helvetic Confederacy ; 
Coxe’s House of Austria; Beattie’s Switzerlan i Illustrated, &-. 
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collectively.'| As for Tegerfeld, though his name appears with theirs 
in the letters of proscription, there is no definite mention of him in 
the chronicles.? 

It is remarkable that Ottocar, who describes the incident as 
minutely as if he had himself seen it, never tells us who were the 
eye-witnesses. It would seem, from his account, that no one was 
present, except the murderers and their followers, and if, as he says, 
they were in a thicket, they could not have been seen by those on 
the opposite shore. Matthias Neoburgensis, and some later writers, 
make a certain Castel to have been present, engaged in conversation 
with Albert ; but Ottocar, strangely enough, only mentions this 
person afterwards, as arriving with Duke Leopold and the Bishop of 
Strasburg, to see Albert die, and to pursue the assassins.* 

Rudolf von Warta fled to his castle at Falckenstein, in Solothurn, 
and took his companions, or some of them, with him.‘ Here he 


1 Johannes Vitoduranus tells us that the Duke conspired against Albert and 
slew him, ‘‘cum Domino de Wart, Domino de Eschibach, Domino de Balm et 
quibusdam aliis,”” but he gives no further details. Victoriensis describes the 
circumstances with some prolixity, even finding space to qucie poetry, but still 
he only tells us that the Duke did the deed ‘‘ subministrantibus viris impiis,”’ 
whose names he has previously given, and the Klingenberg Chronicle only 
says that ‘‘ die von Wart, von Eschenbach, von Balm und ander” helped him. 
See also the Chronicon Claustro-Neoburgense and the Chronicon Salisburgense, 
in Scriptores Rerum Austriacarum, edited by Pez ; and see also, in the same 
collection, Thomas Ebendorf, who was born towards the close of the century— 
he describes the *‘ perfidi feudales’’ as doing the work together, and afterwards 
tells how Warta ‘‘ dignas suis criminibus poenas exsolvit.” 

2 Ottocar (p. 805) tells a story of a nameless knight who, aware of the plot, 
and confessing to his priest, was ordered, as penance, to disclose it to Albert ; 
and this he actually did, but was not heeded. Some suppose this knight to have 
been Conrad of Tegerfeld. If all be true that we read, of the warnings which 
Albert received, he was strangely blind. 

* The popular story, of Albert dying in the arms of a peasant girl, is not to be 
found in any of the above-mentioned writers; but if, as some say, the woman 
was of a degraded class, the circumstance may have been intentionally omitted ; 
and thus it is possible that there was an eye-witness, whose testimony has been 
ignored. Ottocar, indeed, suggests that there were people near, for he describes 
Castel as pursuing the murderers, ‘*when he had learnt which way they went”’; 
but it does not follow that anyone, except the persons concerned, actually saw 
the deed. 

* Sew furt mit der Vart Auf seiner Vest ain 

Der do hiess von der Wart Dew hiess alten Valckenstain.” 
Ottocar, p. 810. 
According to Matthias of Neuburg: ‘*Occisores fugati primo venerunt in 
castrum Froburg, dolo autem elusi per comitem de Nidouwa, postea sunt 
dispersi.” This may, perhaps, have occurred before the going to Falckenstein— 
the two accounts are difficult to reconcile; but there seems to be additional 
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remained awhile, and from Ottocar’s account, written apparently at 
the time, it would seem as if all were aware of the fact. It was not 
for more than a year after Albert’s death that his chosen successor, 
Henry VII., pronounced sentence against the murderers, and during 
this interval we find Warta quietly transacting business, and selling 
portions of his estates,' as if nothing had occurred to interrupt the 
even tenor of his life. This certainly seems rather cold-blooded ; 
but we cannot tell what inward torments of conscience he may have 
been enduring the while. From allusions which he makes in these 
documents to his wife Gertrude, and to his two sons, it would seem 
that they were with him ; and other documents show that Eschen- 
bach was also at Falckenstein for a part of this time ; but where the 
Duke was hiding’ or wandering is not very clear. Meanwhile the 
Empress Elizabeth, with her sons Leopold and Frederick, and her 
daughter Agnes, the widow of Andreas III. of Hungary, burnt the 
castles of the murderers, and beheaded their vassals.?2. Frederick, 
who, it seems, had been absent at the time of his father’s death, was 
inclined to be more merciful than the rest ; he begged his mother 
to spare some of the prisoners : she answered, “ You never saw your 
father’s corpse !” and Frederick yielded.* The details of this blood- 
revenge, however, seem to have been greatly exaggerated. It is 
certain that several men were put to death, but whether the massacre 
extended to women and children, as sometimes stated, is doubtful. 
To Agnes, in particular, tradition ascribes great barbarity. It is said 
that she watched the slaughter with delight, exclaiming, as the blood 
flowed over her feet, “I am bathing in May-dew!” According to 
an oft-quoted legend, which shows her character in two lights, she 
seized on the infant son of the murderer Eschenbach and would 
have strangled him with her own hands, but, moved by the entreaties 
of her soldiers, she spared him and adopted him. This story, how- 
ever, is not in the contemporary chronicles, neither is that of the 
hermit Berchtold of Oftringen, who, when Agnes had built the abbey 
of Koénigsfelden with the spoils of her victims, is said to have rebuked 
her, teiling her that she could not please Heaven with shedding 


proof that Warta was at Falckenstein during the interval between the regicide 
and the proscription. 
? See Kopp’s Urkunden. 
2 «* Der Herzog Lewpolt Dy ersturmt er und ervacht, 
Seiner Muter Willen er ervolt, Er gewan mit seiner Macht, 
Seiner Veinde Vest, Wart, Palem und Eschenwach.” 
Wa er die west, Ottocar von Horneck, p. 833- 
3 Tbid. p. 834. 
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innocent blood. From the earlier records, indeed, it would not 
appear that Agnes took any part in the work of vengeance, though 
tradition has caused her name to be chiefly celebrated in connection 
therewith, and her religious fervour, extolled by her contemporaries, 
is now generally cited for the contrast it presents to her cruelty. 
This much is certain, that the abbey of Konigsfelden was erected 
on the site of the regicide, and was named therefrom, and that both 
Elizabeth and Agnes ended their days there. 

Jacob von Warta was made to feel the avengers’ wrath : his castle 
was burnt, as well as his brother’s, and he had to fly, and seek refuge 
in a peasant’s hut. Truly he might now say, “ Ach, ich gar unsaelic 
man!” Among the townsfolk of Winterthur who watched the distant 
conflagration was the little boy, then scarcely six years old, who 
afterwards became known as John of Winterthur, or Vitoduranus.' 
Even while applauding Duke Leopold for his glorious revenge, 
Vitoduranus pities Jacob, and makes reflections on the injustice of 
causing him to suffer for his brother’s crime. It certainly does not 
speak well for Rudolf, that he should have remained safe at Falcken- 
stein during this, and allowed others to suffer in his stead. But as 
we do not know exactly when the work of vengeance was perpetrated, 
nor how long it lasted, we may admit the possibility that all was over 
before he knew of it. 

At the request of the two Dukes, Frederick and Leopold, the 
Emperor Henry passed sentence of proscription and death against 
the murderers, September 18, 1309. Afterwards, passing through 
Italy, he captured the unhappy Juhn of Suabia, who had gone thither 
in disguise, and condemned him, not to death, but imprisonment.? 
According to Matthias of Neuburg, he lived for many years after the 


! «Quod oculis meis vidi.” ‘Ce religieux,’’ says Rilliet, ‘‘avait environ 
douze ans lors de la bataille de Morgarten,” that is, in 1315. Though he 
describes the murder so briefly, he details all the particulars of the revenge— 
the burning of the castles, the beheading of the vassals, the death of Rudolf von 
Warta, and also the destruction of a castle near Strasburg, belonging to the 
lord of Finstingen, who, according to him, was an accomplice. ‘‘ Ecce,” he 
concludes, ‘* quam gloriose vindicavit mortem patris sui Dux Lupoldus,”’ for to 
him Vitoduranus would assign the chief credit, as he deems it, of this work ; 
but from Ottocar von Horneck’s account it would seem that Elizabeth took the 
lead therein. Neither of them make any mention of Agnes. 

* «* Johannes vero dux post multas occultationes tandem in forma beghardi 
veniens Pisas ab imperatore Henrico inibi captus et post imperatoris mortem 
pluribus ennis tentus tandem inibi honorifice est sepultus.””—Matt. Neoburgensis, 
ed. G, Studer. There is a tradition that he wandered about all his life, and 
came, when old, to revisit the scene of his crime; but this does not seem to be 
well founded. 
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death of Henry, which was in 1313 ; but others place his death in 
the following year, he being then only twenty-five. 

Eschenbach lived in hiding, for more than thirty years, as a 
shepherd. He told his name on his death-bed in 1343. It is not 
known what became of Palm, nor of Tegerfeld. 

Rudolf von Warta left Falckenstein, and, accompanied by his 
esquire, Rulassing or Russaling, who was also involved in the murder, 
made his way into Burgundy, and placed himself, trusting in old 
friendship, under_the protection of Count Thibault, or Dietpoid, of 
Blamont. But there was a large reward offered, and the fugitives 
were speedily betrayed. By this act, Count Thibault earned the title 
of “the Merchant”; but it would seem that gain was not his only 
motive, for the Countess was distantly related to the murdered 
Emperor, and she, it is said, had implored her husband with tears 
not to let the criminal escape. 

Rudolf’s conduct, when brought to trial, has been very variously 
described, some saying that he persistently denied the deed, others 
that he tried to justify it, and even gloried therein. Let us read 
Matthias of Neuburg, who seems to have stated the case fairly, though 
he himself was convinced of Rudolf’s guilt : “ As no advocate might 
be given to him, he spoke for himself, and at first denying that he 
had killed the king, he offered himself to combat ; secondly he said, 
‘There had been no crime committed against him, who, by slaying 
his own lord, the Roman king, had himself been guilty of a crime 
agaifist majesty.’”! 

It does not appear from this that Rudolf actually confessed the 
deed, but we can easily imagine that after such a speech, all further 
denial would be useless, and that he would not only lose all chance 
of acquittal—if, indeed, he had had any—but would stamp his name 
for ever as that of a self-convicted regicide. 

** As,” continues the chronicler, “the slayers were condemned 
by the sentence of the Emperor Henry, it was decided that no other 
sentence was necessary”; and accordingly, near the spot where 
Albert had fallen, Rudolf von Warta died such a death as was deemed 


' «*Cum non daretur ei advocatus, per se loquens, primo negans se occidisse 
regem, obtulit se duello ; secundo dixit : in eo nullum fuisse crimen commissum, 
qui occidendo dominum suum Romanum regem reus lese maiestatis fuisset.” 
Vitoduranus does not record the denial, only the denunciation of Albert, and 
some modern writers, Kopp among others, consider this a conclusive proof of the 
prisoner’s guilt, According to Gerardus de Roo, who wrote in the time of 
Charles V., Warta was tortured, to wring confession from him, but I have not 
found this in the earlier writers. Ottocar von Horneck’s chronicle comes to an 
end just before Warta’s death, which perhaps he did not live to record. 
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his due. Whether it was exactly breaking on the wheel, I cannot 
make out from the varying descriptions ; but he was broken in some 
way, and left upon a wheel, which was raised in the air, and there he 
died after three days of agony.' 

We come now to the pathetic incident which is, indeed, recorded 
in two contemporary chronicles, but differs strangely, in one of them, 
from the traditionary accounts. While he was lingering, his wife 
remained with him, that is, she remained on the spot ; but it is 
distinctly stated by Vitoduranus, that her husband was not aware of 
her presence—that she would not let him know, lest she should 
disturb him while preparing his soul.?_ This, if true, was an’ act of 
far greater heroism than is generally ascribed to her. According to 
Tschudi, and some other comparatively modern writers, Rudolf knew, 
and implored her to leave him, because the sight of her sufferings 
increased his own ; but she answered, that she would never leave 
him, while he was yet alive. This view of the incident seems to be 
confirmed by Matthias Neoburgensis, who wrote nearly at the same 
time as Vitoduranus.* Both accounts may be partially true. Rudolf 
may have been ignorant of his wife’s presence at first, and then have 
become aware of it, and wished her to go, and after awhile, perhaps, 
have felt comforted by her being near him ; there would be time 
during three days for all changes of mood. There is a tradition, 
too, that he endeavoured to console her, and this may also be true. 
On one point all seem to agree, that she stayed to the end. In the 
fictitious narrative, which some of us have read as her own, she 


 «*Crurifragio et rotacione consumptus est,” says Vitoduranus, ‘‘ Fractis 

dorso et membris, flexus est super rotam,” says Matthias Neoburgensis. (Gregory 
of Tours, in Merovingian times, similarly describes a criminal as being ‘‘ intextum 
rotz.’’) ** Rota per singula membra confractus,” is Ebendorf’s phrase, and Roo 
says, ‘* Vivus in rotam agitur.” The wheel, indeed, would seem to have served 
as an instrument for several methods of torture. Victoriensis describes ‘‘illos 
constrictes regicidas” as being all put to death ‘‘rotarum inflexionibus” ; while 
from the Klingenberg Chronicle it would appear that they were banished the 
country; but other accounts seem generally to agree that Warta suffered death, 
while his comrades escaped. 
* «Tribus diebus vixit super rota, uxore sua, ipso ignorante, tam diu ne 
ipsum in animze suze salute ibi agitanda impediret, subter rota demorante.” 
Appenzeller thinks this is only said by way of mitigating Warta’s condition. I 
have not seen the statement anywhere else, except as direct quotation from 
Vitoduranus. 

* * Tile interrogatus, si suam vellet uxorem adesse, respondit super rota, quod 
non, quia pari modo in uxoris compassione atque in propria pateretur.” 
Observe, however, we are not told that Rudolf said this to her. He might be 
asked whether he would wish to have her, and answer in the negative, without 
actually knowing that she was there. 
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contrives to climb up to him, and brings him water from a neighbour- 
ing brook ; but I have not found this in any historical record, old or 
new. All historians—so far as I have seen—from Vitoduranus to 
Zschokke, describe her as being on the ground, under the wheel. 
The picture of her watching his agonies from below, unable to assuage 
them in any way, is almost too terrible to dwell on, and it is no 
wonder that the novelist should have taken a licence in this matter. 

The unfortunate esquire, accused of holding Albert’s horse while 
the murder was done, also died on the wheel. What he said in his 
defence is not recorded; but we cannot help feeling some compassion 
for him, since, if guilty, he was presumably acting under his master’s 
orders, and as there is nothing said to the contrary, we will hope his 
death was a speedy one. 

Gertrude’s ultimate fate is uncertain ; most writers say that she 
died in a cloister at Basle, but there seems to be some ground for 
thinking that she married again.' Jacob, the poet, is supposed to have 
died in 1321. 

The exact truth with regard to Rudolf’s guilt we shall probably 
never know. But there is one thing in the Swiss historian’s treat- 
ment of him that is well worth noticing. Albert was, according to 
tradition, the oppressor of the Switzers, and it was while advancing 
to quell their insurrection that he met his fate. We might, therefore, 
expect that they would look on Rudolf von Warta as their deliverer, 
and glorify him into a tyrannicide, like their own William Tell. But 
this is not the case. The Rudolf von Warta of Swiss tradition is 
not a tyrannicide, but an innocent sufferer, and his terrible death 
is one of the atrocities ascribed to Agnes, in her merciless massacre 
of the guiltless with the guilty. It is true, his defenders have not 
succeeded in making out a very good case for him. From Tschudi, 
who may be considered as representing Swiss traditionists in general, 
we learn that Warta, as a vassal of the Duke of Suabia, took an oath, 
with the others, to “help him to gain his inheritance.” Then came 
the murder, in which, according to Tschudi, Warta did not take any 
part, and the flight, and the subsequent capture. Then he denied 
the murder charge, “for,” says Tschudi, “he had never wounded the 
king, and had only been with Duke John as his sworn servant.” 
What this means is not very clear ; but it is evident that Tschudi 
wants us to consider him innocent. “And when,” continues the 
historian, “he saw that he must die, he spoke with a loud voice, 
‘Although I am not guilty of the king’s death, and am unjustly 


* See Schneller’s notes to Melchior Russ. According to the document cited, 
the second marriage took place in 1317, with Ulric von Ramstein. 
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sentenced as a murderer, yet, if the truth be spoken, they that did 
the deed have not slain a king, but one who, in defiance of his 
honour and his oath, laid his bloody hand on King Adolf and bereft 
him of his life, and also took away the land and people from his 
kinsman John ; and as for the sentence that has been passed on me, 
King Albert would have been well worthy of it, as the murderer of his 
lord, King Adolf. God forgive me my sins !’” ! 

How far Rudolf spoke the truth, or how far Tschudi recorded 
his words truthfully, after more than two centuries, were difficult to 
say ; but there seems to be a strong inclination on the part of Swiss 
writers to clear him of the crime. Some of them have made him 
most worthy of sympathy, telling us how he endured his tortures 
with the greatest fortitude, and tried the while to comfort his 
sorrowing wife ; and it is even said that he prayed for his enemies— 
a truly Christ-like act.? Still, they cannot bring forward any positive 
proof of his innocence ; and it is remarkable that, while acquitting 
him of an active share in the murder, they seem generally rather 
vague as to how far he was an accomplice in the plot—even Tschudi 
does not state the case very plainly. What are we to understand by 
Warta following the Duke as his sworn servant? Did he take the 
oath without knowing what was required of him? or did he consider 
himself justified in passively joining the plot, as a vassal of the Duke, 
to whom he had previously sworn fealty? One tradition says that 
he stood aghast on beholding the deed ; another, that he also drew 
his sword, and lifted it on high, but there paused, and did not strike.* 


' “Und wieer sach dass er sterben miisst/ sprach er mit luter Stimme/ 
Wiewol ich dess Kénigs Tod nit Schuld trag/ und unbillich fiir ein Morder 
verurteilt wird/ so habend doch die Tater/ so man die Warheit bekennen soll/ 
nit ein Kiinig/ sonder ein Wiitrich erschlagen/ der sin blutige Hand iiber sin 
Eid und Eer an Kiinig Adolfen gelegt/ und sins Lebens beroubt/ darzu sinem 
Vettern Herzog Hanssen wider Gott und Recht sin Liit und Land vorgehebt/ 
und die Urteil die man mir geben/ dera were Kiinig Albrecht als ein Mérder 
sines Herrn Kiinig Adolfs wirdig gewesen/ Gott verzich mir mine Siind.” 
According to Miiller, Warta made this speech on the wheel. Miilfer’s account, 
which has been widely followed, is strangely imperfect and contradictory. He 
distinctly mentions Warta as one of those who planned the king’s death, but 
afterwards represents him as if he were perfectly innocent. 

? See ** Origo et Historia Archi-Ducum Austriz,” an anonymous sixteenth- 
century fragment, in Senckenberg’s Selecta juris et historiarum anecdota, and see 
also Stettler’s Annales Helvetia, 1627. ‘Er bettete fiir seine Widersicher,” 
the latter says. 

* Bullinger MS., quoted by Appenzeller. I have not been able to find the 
passage, nor the statement, elsewhere. Appenzeller, in the preface to his story, 
tells us that ‘‘according to the almost unanimous testimony of contemporary 
and later historians, Warta did not take any active part in the murder,” which 
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This would indicate a sudden repentance, too late both for Albert 
and himself. Or could it possibly mean that he had a thought of 
defending the victim ? 

All such conjectures as these are in direct defiance of con- 
temporary statement. In the opinion of the contemporary chroniclers 
Rudolf von Warta was a murderer ; viewed in any other light, he is 
a traditionary being, like William Tell. But we need not reject the 
traditions concerning him, in the same way; for while we can hardly 
suppose that the chroniclers would have left out all mention of a 
remarkable man who really existed, we can easily believe that they 
might be unable to judge impartially of an accused regicide. In all 
times people have been condemned for deeds they never did. We 
have seen that Rudolf offered to clear himself by combat ; this 
cannot, indeed, be taken as positive proof of a good conscience, for 
even in those days there must have been many men who secretly 
scorned such tests, and trusted to their swords to bear them 
through ; still, it may count for something in his favour. But then 
what are we to think of him for taking the others to Falckenstein ? 
Must we conclude that he had planned it beforehand with them? or 
was it an after-thought, arising from his own generosity, that urged 
him to protect the criminals, at the risk of suffering along with them ? 
It may have been so. He may, indeed, have been one of the best, 
or one of the worst of men. We would like, if we could, to think 
him innocent, for his wife’s sake ; we would like to think that she 
had the comfort of knowing it ; and thus the imaginary death-scene, 
written in her name, is relieved of some of its sadness, because from 
this passage, though not from the rest of the book, Rudolf appears 
to be altogether guiltless of any share either in the deed or the plot. 
Yet, even in supposing that Gertrude would find comfort in this, we 
are assuming more than we really know. She may, for anything that 
we can prove to the contrary, have incited him to the deed ; and 
Jacob, whom Vitoduranus pitied, may have been equally concerned 
therein. We can decide nothing about either of them; but the 
point to which I wish particularly to draw attention, as speaking well 


has been quoted in some English books without the qualifying a/most ; but 
even with it the statement seems to me misleading. I have not found any 
contemporary writer who positively acquits Warta of his share in the crime ; 
though, as we have seen, the records are sometimes vague, and sometimes varied 
as todetail. ‘* All Swiss historians,” Appenzeller observes, ‘‘ are for his passivity 
during the action,” but I do not know whether, as Swiss historians, Appenzeller 
means to include any who wrote before the separation of Switzerland from the 
Empire, in 1499. He may possibly have found some contemporary writers 
taking Warta’s side, but he does not quote them by name. 
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both for him and for themselves, is that the Swiss have tried to acquit 
Rudolf of the murder, instead of praising the exploit, like that of 
William Tell. No doubt the two acts were different—readers of 
Schiller will remember the interview between Tell and Parricida, who 
has sought succour from him—still, we should have expected that if 
the Switzers showed any sympathy for Rudolf von Warta, they would 
show it in the same way as to their own hero—that they would 
discover him to be a patriot, who, like Brutus, sought the common 
good of all, while the other conspirators only sought their own ends. 
It may well be asked, Whence did this sympathy on their part arise, 
for one who was not of them, and, as far as is recorded, did nothing 
for them? Had they any real grounds for supposing him innocent? 
or did the feeling spring from hereditary hatred to Duke Leopold, 
whom they defeated at Morgarten? Whatever the cause, the fact 
that they have tried, though not very successfully, to acquit him of 
the deed, instead of praising him for it, is worthy of notice ; for 
when taken along with the Riitli legend, it would suggest that they 
were not originally inclined to sympathise with murderers, even 
tyrannicides ; and this, perhaps, may be considered as an additional 
reason for assigning William Tell to foreign sources. 

I may observe, before quitting the subject, that though Tschudi 
and his followers have stamped Walter von Eschenbach as one of 
the murderers, all writers are not agreed on the point, and there is 
quite as much room for doubt in his case, as in that of Rudolf von 
Warta. If innocent, he was, perhaps, even more deserving of com- 
passion. 

KATE A. A. BIGGS. 
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ON SOME OF THE OLD ACTORS. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


OMETIMES in a provincial corps I am astonished to recognise 
an actor of extraordinary judiciousness, and who played his 
part in this admirably correct way, often as well as it need be played. 
In the Compton Comedy Company there was, and may be still, an 
actor of this pattern, who performed the Sir Peters and other “ heavy 
fathers” in almost perfect style. Nothing could be more natural, 
ripe, full, or convincing than his interpretations. Everything he did 
was correct, and gave pleasure. His name is Lewis Ball, and he had 
learned his business with Phelps in the old Sadler’s Wells times. No 
room could, of course, be found for him on a London stage, though 
Irving once engaged him for the “Twelfth Night,” and this for the 
reason that no one cares for the pieces in which he could excel. He 
had to comfort himself with his country audiences, who knew and 
appreciated him. Still, there must be something disheartening for a 
worthy, sound, and capable old player to find the doors barred to 
him in this fashion. Once, listening to one of Mr. Daly’s Ameri- 
can performances, I was struck by the judicious, skilled way in 
which one of his inferiors discharged his part. It was not much, 
but it was exactly as it should be ; the full meaning he put into a 
common sentence was striking. I found that this was Mr. Loraine, 
an old “ star actor,” who had erst performed all the great characters. 
It was extraordinary the difference between him and the rest. 

It is curious to think that there are still with us some survivors 
of this old and remote school. There are two, at least, of the good 
old Adelphi times. The engaging, vivacious Miss Woolgar— 
long known as Mrs. Alfred Mellon—is still, happily, with us. With 
what interest used we look at Alfred Mellon as he led the slow music 
in the orchestra when the Adelphi villain or adventurer was in the 
slow agonies of death! Mrs. Keeley, as we have seen, also still 
survives, full of spirit and energy. One night at the Lyceum I 
found myself beside a very keen, shrewd-speaking old lady who, 
during the acts, talked in the most cheerful, pleasant way, and during 
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the play interposed expressions of admiration, chiefly for Ellen Terry, 
whose every speech and gesture she seemed to admire At the end 
I was delighted to find that this was the veteran Keeley. 

Helen Faucit, the original Pauline and Clara, and Macready’s 
leading lady, still may be seen driving about in her carriage, “a well- 
preserved ” matron. 

This old school will seem almost antediluvian to the boys and 
girls of our time, who, in their turn, when they come to forty or fifty, 
will be fondly looking back to their old school. “Ah! you should 
have seen ,” they will say to the juveniles, “in ‘ The Tempter’ 
or in ‘The Red Lamp’! No such acting now.” “And Arthur 
Roberts and Arthur Williams, Lottie Venne, George Alexander, too. 
Where will you find playing like “tat?” Still, I think it can be 
shown that the older school was superior, because the material and 
system on which it worked was superior. It was larger, and more 
thoughtful, and more “filling.” And this recalls a second group of 
players—old actors, certainly, to our generation, and who wore the 
mantles of the veterans I have been describing. Not so many 
years ago I recall seeing in the stage box at the Lyceum a portly 
and stately dame—Mrs. Charles Kean—curiously contrasting 
with the graceful Ellen Tree of yore. Charles Kean had long 
since passed away. Many pleasant theatrical memories are associated 
with these two players. Not yet forgotten are their stately and 
sumptuous Shakespearean “revivals.” The figures of a husband 
and wife, enjoying a solid domestic happiness at home, are always 
welcome to the public, as investing the stage with a tone of dourgeois 
respectability. This sort of personality is indeed “ half the battle” 
in all professions. Ellen Tree, in her earlier days, seemed an ideal 
of all that was elegant and romantic, not merely from her grace and 
melodious tones, but from the romantic characters with which she was 
associated. Our performers are now ofa more earthly and less spiritual 
caste. We think of her with much pleasure—trecalling, during 
her Haymarket career, when in “The Housekeeper,” “The Wife's 
Secret,” and other pieces she was tender and interesting, a vision of 
delight and colour. Chalon’s picture of the pair in this piece brings 
them vividly before us. Many will recall the agreeable theatrical jest 
in Dublin, when, on the very evening of their marriage, I think, they 
played in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” which, it may be conceived, 
had a special piquancy for the audience. In the Princess days 
she seemed rather stout and matronly for some of the characters she 
essayed, and there was something “theatrical” or “charnel-house ” 
in her tones, as was the case with Mrs. Crunnles. 
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I confess, Charles Kean never seemed to me a satisfactory per- 
former. He was very stagy and artificial, and his short figure and 
nasal tones were often the subject of ridicule. Without knowing 
him, you felt that he thought much of himself and his position. 
They affected strict and stately methods in all their dealings, as if 
they were of the aristocracy of the profession. There was the halo of 
royal patronage—the theatricals at Windsor—which the manager 
regulated, to the disgust and jealousy of his brethren. Bartley, a good 
sound actor, with excellent traditions, figured in these royal theatricals. 

There always seemed to me a pedantry in Kean’s playing of the 
Shakespearean characters, and a certain dreariness. His reading, 
it need not be said, had nothing of the modern romantic school. 

Such were the “old actors” of our schoolboy days, who rise 
more vividly before us than do the histrionic figures who are nearer to 
“the present times. The truth is, they were rounder and more highly 
coloured. Their characters had a more /iving tone. Of late the 
crowd has become so dense, the successions so fitful, that no one 
figure stands out very distinctly. They come and depart like 
shadows. Perhaps this was owing to the keen relish and enjoyment 
of boyhood, when everything is novel, astonishing, and delightful. 
Yet I can say that this appreciation endured in its fullest force 
up to riper years, without the least sign of waning. 

The fitful changes in public taste, which affect, of course, the 
character and methods of the actors, may be noted in a very 
striking way during the last thirty or forty years. In the Buck- 
stonian days the actor and his personality was the attraction. In 
the course of the “evolution” the actor gave place to the ex- 
citement of sensation and the highly-spiced melodrama; and in 
our time we have taken up the drama of society and ordinary 
life, which deals with the complications resulting from human 
error and passions and sorrows. This is really adopting the pat- 
terns furnished by the younger Dumas—pretty elderly now— 
in the later days of the Empire. The public, in short, seems to 
desire s/ories. But it is impossible not to see that the actor should 
be subsidiary. He is for the play, not the play for him. 

In the transition state I see a new group whom we can all recall, 
not nearly so prominent in gifts as the one we have been de- 
scribing, but who were excellent in their level way. Such were 
Fechter, Robson, Sothern, Miss Bateman, Miss Neilson, David 
James, Lionel Brough, “Sam” Emery, Herman Vezin and his wife, 
Mrs. Charles Young that was, William Farren, and a few more. 

Of all the “ one-character” actors that we have known, perhaps 
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Sothern was the most successful. His exuberant, buoyant Dundreary 
was the most extraordinary and original impersonation ; certainly the 
most diverting. As is well known, it was almost entirely his own 
creation, and, as he played it, was gradually enriched by him with 
innumerable strokes and touchings. The reason of its success was 
his entire identification with the character. Sothern was as much 
Dundreary as Dundreary was Sothern. For the time he was alto- 
gether the fatuous lord. The exaggeration, the farcical extravagance, 
may be conceded ; it was out of drawing, out of nature ; but it was 
irresistible. During the years it was before the public, more genuine, 
hearty merriment was never heard within the walls of a theatre, and 
the laughter was always of an almost painful, aching kind. You had 
scarcely recovered from one hysterical burst when a more excru- 
ciating stroke still set you off again. The truth was, every speech, 
every movement, every incident, was irresistibly comic. He imparted 
a tone of sympathy, too, and made the character good-natured, and 
even interesting. As an analysis, too, of mental processes, it was 
really striking. 

I recall in May 1878, when this pleasant actor, after a long 
absence or eclipse, returned to the scene of his old triumphs, the 
Haymarket, where he was welcomed by an immense enthusiastic 
house. Many years before Byron had written for himself a “ behind- 
the-scenes ” piece, called ‘The Prompter’s Box,” in which the cha- 
racter of an unsuccessful player accepting his neglect gloomily suited 
him better than anything he had attempted, and was really diverting. 
Sothern fancied that it exactly suited 47m, and that he would makea 
great deal of the character. It fell, however, quite flat, and the tide 
of ill-luck was not to be turned back. The truth was, the fatal 
Dundreary business had rendered him all but helpless ; he could not 
“act”—he could only use the old grotesque devices, and then he 
exaggerated extravagantly. This proves that it is the acting, the 
discrimination of character, that makes a piece novel or attractive : a 
piece differently or indifferently performed becomes another piece 
altogether, and is scarcely to be recognised. If the central figure 
be cleverly emphasised it fills the whole: the rest makes little 
impression, and is merely a background. But when there is a 
failure in the leading figures, the smaller ones come into undue 
prominence. Another reason why Sothern’s version was unaccept- 
able to the audience was that it was too much in earnest. We 
seemed to be invited to actively sympathise with the woes and unjust 
neglect of this zxcompris and ponderous tragedian, who in real life 
would have been an absolute bore. But the essence of comedy— 
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both off as well as on the stage—is a certain indifference or careless- 
ness. Under this air of apparent suffering, as Lamb has explained 
it in his matchless essay, the actor should convey to the audience 
that he is but half in earnest, and that his woes do not, after all, sit 
so heavily on him. Hence the audience know that their sympathies 
are not required, and that as they have come to laugh they are 
entitled to do so. Byron conveyed this with much success. In 
truth, the spectacle of a dilapidated and unsuccessful play, unless 
thus redeemed, is calculated to excite, not mirth, but unpleasant 
feelings. Sothern was all gloom, piling exaggeration on exaggeration. 
There were, however, many of the old touches, but none of the genuine 
originality of the old Dundreary. What seemed to have delighted 
the audience most was the rough, hoarse voice of the actor, induced 
by a long course of shouting through “ Othello,” ‘‘ The Corsican 
Brothers,” and ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan” all in one night. This, how- 
ever, belonged to pantomime, as did also the bag of oranges, &c. 
Another reflection is, that the actor acfed on the stage ; the mimicking 
of a mimicry does not tell with an audience who do not relish the 
ridiculing or exaggerating of the shifts and devices which they have 
so often paid to see. In its new guise the piece was called “The 
Crushed Tragedian.” Poor Sothern that night must have wended 
his way home disheartened enough, and doubting whether he would 
ever regain his old popularity. 

A short time afterwards he tried again with “The Hornet’s Nest.” 
Another damp squib. Apollinaris, long uncorked, would have as 
much sparkle. There was laughter, but it was of that hollow foolish 
kind which is produced by the obvious attempt to cause a laugh. 
There are innocent people o’ first nights who will laugh as a child 
laughs when something odd is held up. It must be recollected that 
laughs can always be enlisted by such cheap devices as tying a hand- 
kerchief round one’s head or reddening the tip of the nose ; pulling 
away a chair when a person is about to sit down, according to Swift, 
produces more genuine enjoyment than the finest piece of wit. 
“« She is very young,” someone said ; to whom Sothern replied, “Oh, 
she'll get over that.” This was greeted by a sort of inane guffaw from 
two or three persons. The rest remained gloomy. At this time 
the recipe for such jests—which Byron used freely—was simply to 
take some well-known conventional phrase in its most literal sense : 
eg. if you are told “to marry in your own station,” you must 
think with innocent surprise that the nearest railway-station is 


meant ! 
There are some very conspicuous instances where the actor has 
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been so perfectly fitted to his part, and has so thoroughly identified 
himself with it, and developed it with such wonderful thoroughness, 
that the living and assumed characters become homogeneous, as it 
were, and it is idle for any successor to think of producing the 
same effect. These happy, often accidental, conjunctions are too few. 
Among them may be counted Mr. Phelps’s Sir Pertinax, Mr. Sothern’s 
Lord Dundreary, Mr. Rowe’s Micawber, Mr. Irving’s Mathias, 
Mr. James’s Retired Butterman, Mr. Warner’s Coupeau, and Miss 
Jennie Lee’s Joe. There may be one or two more: it is enough to 
name these signal instances to feel that anyone attempting the same 
rile would do so under the disadvantage of being measured not only 
with the character, but with the person who performed ; and even in 
the improbable case of their showing equal merit, there would be 
the firmly-established partiality and prejudice to be encountered. 
There is often, however, an unlucky disability attending this success 
in a particular character of eccentricity: that it clings to the player 
like a shirt of Nessus and actually destroys and devours all future 
effort. Mr. Willard had long to suffer from this form of fame, and 
could not shake himself free from the incubus of “ the Spider,” whose 
glacial smile would intrude itself into every character, and com- 
pelled his authors to furnish him with replicas of that intrusive species. 
A more disastrous example, however, was furnished by the clever 
author who was identified with “ Joe.” 

This, in its way, was really an extraordinarily perfect performance, 
full of pathos and colour, and stored with innumerable delicate 
touchings. The character was a play in itself, and thus proved how 
deeply-seated was the genuine instinct in the gifted author. Every- 
thing was complete ; the spectator felt that nothing was lacking. 
The piece was raw and transpontine—a number of scenes and cha- 
racters rudely put together. The physical gifts of the actress corre- 
sponded as though they had been furnished to order—the slight, 
frail, wasted street arab was there before us. The tones of the 
voice—a quaint gamut, now husky, now impudent ; the fashion in 
which the broom was used ; the air of stolid bewilderment ; the 
sudden laugh ; the genuine note of pathos: “ He wos werry good 
to me, he wos ! ”—all these touches were inimitable. The actress and 
her part were convertible—Joe was Lee, and Lee was Joe. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to trace out the cause of this com- 
plete identification limited to a single character. No doubt it arose 
from some similarity of character and from some overwhelming 
penchant in the same direction. Perhaps success in some small 
unpretending sketch of the same kind had revealed the capacity. 

N2 
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The result, however, as I have said, was almost grotesquely dis- 
astrous. Other somewhat analogous characters were found and 
attempted, but made no impression. The efforts were renewed 
again and again, only to reveal a rather mediocre performer. Com- 
pelled to revert to “Joe,” the actress was to find that the public 
began to tire of the street-boy whom they had seen again and again. 
Finally, the once-followed star actress was glad to subside into the 
general utility ranks. It was the same with Sothern, whom his 
Dundreary pursued, in spite of all his efforts, though he indeed 
fancied that he had a latent vein of tragedy, which he strove 
to develop with much perseverance and little success. David 
James, however, was luckily quite successful in getting rid of 
Perkyn Middlewick. Phelps, too, was encumbered by his Sir 
Pertinax, which suggests the reflection that these “one man, one 
part” actors may have been somewhat limited in their talent, which 
they had exhausted in this one effort. The genuine, fully-furnished 
comedian has plenty of resources which he can draw upon. 

A very remarkable actress in her way was Miss Bateman, or 
Mrs. Crowe, as she has since become. Some years before her 
success, the adroit manager Bateman fre was showing two clever 
children who performed in the regular drama and excited astonish- 
ment from their precocious talent. These were the earliest of the 
prodigy children—-a phenomenon of which we have since had rather 
too much. In those days prodigies, like the infant Roscius, assumed 
grown-up characters ; now we have infantine characters played by 
infants and children of tender years. Their prattle and artificial 
naiveté has become one of the nuisances of the modern stage. The 
outcast mother in the snowstorm, as Mr. Jerome has shown in his 
witty “Stage-Land,” cannot get through the business without the 
child, whom she occasionally clasps convulsively to her breast. 
How detestable is the child who in horny, twanging tones looks up 
into the grown actor’s face and asks “ Are ’0o my papa?” to the 
delight of the audience ! 

There is an actress whose memory still haunts playgoers—as 
though she were one of the actual “ old players ”—though she scarcely 
falls within the category. 1 mean the fair and much-admired 
Adelaide Neilson. She was pleasing and interesting, but she cer- 
tainly lacked the large grand style. There was something, too, highly 
artificial in her methods—she was inclined to recite instead of to act. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the public—and good 
judges also—admired and liked her. Many will recall the long and 
pleasing series of performances she gave at the Haymarket, supported 
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by that earnest, zealous, but rather ineffectual performer, Conway. Not 
many actresses think how much of their own personal success depends 
upon the success of another—of, say, the “ june preemier,” as I have 
heard him called, who “supports” them. A spirited romantic lover 
will kindle insensibly even a rather sluggish, slow-moving actress. 
She will, in spite of herself, catch his animation and fire, and be drawn 
into the spirit of the scene. Conway performed, and diligently 
performed, all the legitimate heroes—the Claudes, Romeos, &c. 
At that time he was a pleasing, well-favoured youth—interesting and 
much admired. But in the garden scene in “ Romeo and Juliet” he 
certainly was too obstreperous, and it was extraordinary to hear the 
lover in the garden disturbing the peaceful night with his too clamo- 
rous love-making, which must have roused, not the trusty nurse merely, 
but every sleeper in the Palace. The fair Juliet had, as I said, in- 
numerable admirers, not merely of her attractive, intelligent face, but 
of her style and acting. There always seemed to me, however, to 
be something hard and artificial in her utterance. She recited too— 
perhaps preached a little—and had a good deal of “ self-conscious- 
ness.” As is the case with so many in the profession, her finale was 
rather disastrous. She had made a little expedition to Paris, on 
pleasure bent, and was there seized with a fatal illness. She was 
treated roughly, if not cruelly, by those in authority ; was summarily 
ejected from her hotel to a hospital, I think, and there died. A 
melancholy catastrophe for the beautiful and much-admired Adelaide 
Neilson. 

So firmly established is the reign of the romantic or realistic 
system, that it is difficult to conceive that only five-and-twenty years 
ago there were players who tore parts to tatters, and mouthed and 
churned their words. These gentry were acceptable, too, and 
followed. Such was the late G. V. Brooke, who now seems to us 
somewhat of Mr. Crummles’ pattern. Another of these protagonists, 
who was strangely popular and drew great houses, was the late Barry 
Sullivan, to see whom in the crook’d-backed Richard’s fright— 
Cibber’s version, dien entendu—was an amazing thing. Such roarings, 
gaspings, growlings, and ferocious cuttings and drivings, could not 
he conceived or described. Nor shall I forget his other dying agonies 
in “The Gamester,” protracted for an immense time. The poor 
gentleman lay on the floor, his family weeping round, whilst every 
instant he was projecting loud sustained groans. He writhed and 
rolled, conveying that the poison was actually doing its work, and 
that he was suffering frightful internal agonies. This sort of thing 
is now extinct. 
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Vezin has ever been a sound, conscientious, and telling actor. 
He has played everything, and has always played well and to the 
satisfaction of his hearers. In the Shakespearean round he gives 
us the correct, traditional reading, based on the theory that the 
characters and their utterances are something different from what is 
likely to be met with in ordinary life, and must be interpreted accord- 
ingly—a view for which there is a good deal to be said. We follow 
him tothe end of one of these dramas with interest and pleasure. I 
admire his good elocution and the fashion in which he brings out the 
meaning of his authors. A little more “heart,” feeling, or romance 
would be an improvement. He is good, too, in comedy, though 
somewhat hard and self-conscious. But on the whole we have no 
more cultivated or well-trained performer. For him there is, of 
course, no place in London, unless he turn manager-actor, and have 
his own theatre. But he now “tours it” in the country with his 
own company. 

Mrs. Vezin, or Mrs. Charles Young, is a name that is now almost 
forgotten, yet she was an actress of great power and sympathetic force. 

What, by the way, is the secret or mystery of this wonderful 
touring system? It must bea costly and tremendous thing to take 
about a large band of persons, with their attendants, baggage, 
dresses, wigs, scenery, and the rest. These companies can be 
counted by the score, and ever on the march. Ona Sunday—the 
favourite day for movement, as the evening is free—the northern 
lines are crowded with these caravans, crossing each other and 
playing on their way. And yet, save in the case of some great London 
success, on a visit to a country theatre I have almost always found a 
disastrous emptiness and desolation. One would think that two or 
three such failures in the course of a tour would bring the whole 
to a disastrous finale ; but the thing seems to go on merrily. 

Another useful contributor to the public entertainment, and one 
who made a creditable effort to form public taste, was that now almost 
forgotten actress, Miss Litton. This painstaking person, who had a 
certain talent and versatility, was the founder of the now flourishing 
Court Theatre, where she gathered about her many capable per- 
formers for the performance of long set pieces. The leading humor- 
ists were brought from the country, and it is remarkable that even 
so lately “the country was a useful training-ground for actors. 
Now the supply seems to have ceased altogether ; for the natural 
reason that there are no stock companies, and that the town now 
supplies the country. This is likely to be a disastrous change ; for 
though the country acting is crude enough in style, there was an 
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abundance of genuine talent—witness the two admirable mimes, 
Hill and Righton, who were introduced at this theatre. After quit- 
ting the Court Miss Litton ventured on an enterprise at the Aquarium 
Theatre, where she later attempted in the most persevering way 
to resuscitate the good old legitimate drama. This effort had but 
indifferent success, but she persevered for a long time and with 
great gallantry. We had thus an opportunity of seeing some wel- 
come pieces, jong “laid on the shelf,’ revived with much care and 
spirit, and modernised with a nice reserve. We look back with 
much enjoyment to many a pleasant afternoon when “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” “ The Busybody,” ‘“‘ The Country Girl,” “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” “The Good-natured Man,” and other pieces were set out 
before us. There are but few who have ever seen the welcome 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem”—a piece of genuine comedy, interesting and 
diverting in the highest degree. Farren was the gay and buoyant 
Archer, played in the true comedy style; Brough, Scrub; Miss 
Litton and Miss Creswell the two elegant ladies of the comedy. I 
always think one situation is one of the most delightful known. A 
man of fashion disguises himself as a footman and goes down to the 
country to the mansion of his mistress. He is a very elegant person 
indeed, and of surprising grace, with which he performs his menial 
duties. The character of his remarks and the graces of his manner 
and figure bewilder and captivate the ladies. It will be seen what a 
rich development of comedy is here ; the gentleman always “ break- 
ing through the footman.” Scrub, the rustic servant, is equally cap- 
tivated, being filled with a dazed and loutish admiration for his 
companion, whose elegant ‘“‘London style” quite fascinates him. 
He tries to imitate him, as when Archer “nurses his knee” he 
attempts to do the same in awkward fashion. ‘The sound, excellent 
Ryder, was the morose husband Sullen, and the whole was admirably 
performed. 

Yet another afternoon, and we were shown the ever-blooming 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” There are but few actresses capable of 
doing justice to Miss Hardcastle, just as there is not one now 
capable of representing Marlow. For this delightful Kate there is 
required acting upon acting ; that is, the actress has to assume a 
character, and that character, again, has to assume another character, 
and this effort causes a sort of artificiality. Miss Hardcastle should 
be thoroughly spontaneous, full of gaiety and spirits, yet she is 
sympathetic too. Again, it should be the lady assuming the barmaid, 
or breaking through the barmaid, yet the part is usually played as a 
barmaid au bout des ongles. There is no Miss Hardcastle on the 
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stage now. I think Miss Emery has a good deal of the correct 
notion : and Ellen Terry it would exactly suit. 

We have lately lost an admirable actor, who certainly possessed 
the power, not merely of realising a character, but of finding the 
proper expression for it—two gifts not often met with together. Even 
where an actor knows what his character is, it is often strange to find 
him expressing it by methods that are almost opposed to it. David 
James—né Belasco—was of the line of the old actors; he became 
the character he acted, though it must be said he was signally 
successful in only three or four parts. The truth was, he ripened 
slowly, and the fitting opportunities only came to him late, and he 
had been long grounded, as it were, in the mummeries of burlesque. 
From these it was difficult for him to shake himself free. Two of 
his characters were certainly admirable, worthy of even the most 
palmy period of the stage—the inimitable “ Butterman” and 
“Eccles.” In the former he displayed the rare gift of appearing to 
be, as it were, saturated with his character. It welled forth from his 
very pores. He “made up” the figure, too, not by mechanical 
means, but by his very habit of body. Thus the long, ill-fitting 
baggy waistcoat was not a mere bit of pantomime dress—it was the 
expression of his mind within ; he was always arranging it, pulling it 
down, reminding us that he felt awkward in this bit of finery. So 
with his face, always mantling with a vulgar exuberance. Every move- 
ment, every gesture, was in keeping. He was the whole play: the 
others merely puppets. It was indeed a most finished, natural per- 
formance, and it is wonderful to think that it was given without 
interruption for some four years. 

Another amazing run at the Vaudeville—consulibus James et 
Thorne—was that of the “School for Scandal,” which kept the boards 
until the performers became utterly sick of it. I recall one of the 
Company telling me that they would play all sorts of wanton tricks, 
withdrawing certain passages for a night or two, forgetting or invent- 
ing speeches ; it did not matter—the public persisted in coming. 

In the old Strand days there really seemed to have been two 
other actors, named James and Thorne, so utterly different were 
their methods. What pleasant, diverting hours are associated with 
that rather squalid, contracted, and uncomfortable theatre! What 
roars of laughter set in as it came to ten o’clock, when the burlesque 
began! What a humorous party, one of whom was a Clarke—the 
lugubrious Clarke, who was unsurpassed in “ Jeames” parts, which 
he invested with a stately melancholy! I still recall his genuine dis- 
gust when he heard that a friend of his had set up an eating-house 
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in the Borough. “A heatin’ ’ouse in the Boro’?” he repeated over 
and over again, in sorrow rather than in anger. Memories of “The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold” are still cherished—James portraying 
Francis in his melancholy plain way, and Fenton, who had also 
painted the scenes, enacting Henry. It is hardto forget James’s rue- 
ful face as he was severely punished in a friendly contest “ with the 
gloves” by his royal friend. There was pain, surprise, disgust, ex- 
hibited. Thorne in those days was always cast for some ridiculous 
female character—burlesque queens and comically forlorn spinsters. 
He was always dropping his “shignon,” getting entangled in the 
wires of his crinoline ; yet in the early part of the night he was the 
comedian playing Meddle in “ London Assurance.” 

For a long time this merry pair held sway at the Vaudeville, that 
is, so long as this wonderful “spurt” of success continued. But 
after some failures a long smouldering disagreement broke out, and 
they dissolved partnership. 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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GAS AS A SANITARIAN. 


LONDON fog is not a thing of modern manufacture, but it 

must be admitted that it has been much improved upon of 

late years ; ‘so much so, that if drastic measures be not taken to com- 

bat the latest and most approved methods of producing it, it will, 

with the increasing growth of this great metropolis, become one of 
the most stable phenomena of a London winter. 

In the Diary of John Evelyn, under the date of November 1699, 
there is this entry : “There happened this weeke so thick a mist or 
fog that people lost their way in the streetes, it being so intense that 
no light of candles or of torches yielded any (or but very little) ° 
direction. ... At the Thames they beat drums to direct the 
watermen to make the shore.” This, then, was apparently an excep- 
tional occurrence. But a Londoner of the present day would be far 
more likely to make such an entry as this : “ Owing to the disastrous 
price of coal—and the abnormally dry season—we have had only one 
or two foggy days during the whole of November!!!” And there 
can be no manner of doubt that, as chimney after chimney is added 
to the hundreds of thousands that already pour out black smoke into 
an overburdened atmosphere, this death-dealing nuisance will become 
year by year more intolerable. 

In a previous article' I tried to demonstrate what a blot these 
“town ” fogs are upon the by no means too clear sheet of our domes- 
tic economy ; but, in fact, it is only when the atmosphere is dense 
that the truth is borne in upon us. Meanwhile the fatal waste of 
fuel continually goes on, to the exhausting of one of our greatest 
national resources—an extravagance for which our own posterity will 
curse us. As a remedy for this evil, I then proposed the universal 
adoption of gas for cooking and heating purposes in our great cities. 
There was nothing new in this proposal, but some novelty in the 
arguments brought forward in support of it; and I now wish to suggest 
a few more (I hope) practical hints towards the furthering of a scheme 
which would work to both our individual and national comfort and 
credit, and which also is fortunately growing rapidly in popular favour. 

' Gentleman's Magazine, July 1892 : ‘*‘ How to Make London Smokeless.” 
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So in earnest am I in this matter that, if I could afford to build 
a house for myself, I would, by constructing @ residence without a 
chimney, set a good example to all the other unfortunate people who 
are obliged to live the year round either in London or its suburbs. 
In the place of chimneys I would have one main ventilating shaft, 
and into this I would run the connecting flues of all lights and stoves, 
and of my kitchener and therma (to give hot water for baths and 
other domestic purposes) ; and all of these should consume gas. If 
houses in the metropolis were so constructed, the smoke “ fog” 
nuisance would cease to exist. Also, I maintain, and would 
guarantee, that a house so constructed would be not only the most 
convenient, but also the healthiest possible dwelling. 

This assertion may probably raise dissent from people of inex- 
perience, or the victims of faulty, half-experimental appliances. Let 
us then take separately each branch of household economy that (at 
present and generally) involves the use of coal, namely : lighting, 
cooking, water-heating, and house-warming, and consider the general 
adoption of gas for all these purposes—not only for the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance (though that in itself would be worth millions 
to our great cities), but also on the score of health, convenience, 
comfort—and possibly, in some instances, of economy. 


LIGHTING. 


One would suppose that not much was needed under this head, 
for gas already fairly holds the sway in the fieid of illumination. But 
I would point out that probably ge per cent. of the burners now in 
use are faulty and extravagant. It is rather curious that people 
generally will spend a considerable sum on an elegant chandelier, 
and then burn the gas itself through burners costing perhaps two a 
penny, and giving probably not half the illuminating power that they 
should do. (It may be taken asa general principle that the best results 
are obtained with London gas when the velocity of the current leaving 
the burner is as low as possible—and herein lies one of the chief uses 
of the regulator. With the open burner one may generally presume 
that a very steady, rigid flame is not doing good duty ; at the same 
time a burner that is Zoo easily affected by slight currents of air is, 
like a drunken man, a nuisance by reason of its unsteadiness). 

But the consumption of gas through open, unprotected burners 
is now a primitive mode of illumination—popular, like music-halls, 
because they are cheap and nasty. Mr. Chevalier, I believe, asked 
the question, whether people go more to these places of amusement 
for the entertainment or the drink? “ Perhaps some would say,” he 
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is reported to have added, “that both are equally bad,” which is 
particularly rough on the drink. (But that is another matter.) 

I say, “‘a primitive mode,” for great strides have been made of 
late years in the matter of burners, the highest level being perhaps 
attained by the “incandescent” gas lamp. But to this system there 
is the drawback of the “mantle,” which is indispensable, but also 
very fragile. I do not think that the Wenham “ regenerative ” venti- 
lating system of lighting will be easily surpassed, either in economy, 
or on the score of health. In this principle are engendered many 
great advantages. There is an immense increase of illuminating 
power, as compared with the common open burner; none of the 
products of combustion (which tarnish picture-frames and decora- 
tions) are emitted into the room, and (a distinct notch on the score 
of health) all the vitiated air of the apartment is drawn away by the 
ventilating shaft. As no good ventilation is possible without heat, it 
is in this point that the employment of gas (in this mode) is far 
superior to that of electricity. Such a light is also steady, and very 
soft and mellow to work by, as I know by experience. 

We now come to the second matter, 

COOKING. 

Gas cooking-stoves are now so generally used in large institutions, 
hospitals, clubs, and all places where cooking is considered as a fine 
art, that little needs to be said by way of recommending them for 
general domestic use. In fact, this system may be thoroughly relied 
upon as superior to the old method, both for economy, and comfort, 
and cleanliness. There is no soot, no dust, no dirt; the heat may 
always be regulated to a nicety, and the result should be a dish of 
superior quality, and “done to aturn.” When I made this state- 
ment in my previous article (to which I have referred), the Whitehall 
Review, in criticising it, asked whether meat cooked by gas /s generally 
better than that cooked by a coal-fire—insinuating the doubt. To 
this I will answer by quoting from the Lancet analytical commission 
on smoke prevention (to which I shall refer at greater length farther 
on), of November 25, 1893, by far the most important and authori- 
tative contribution to this question that has been published up to the 


present time : 

‘* The advantages accruing from the use of gas for cooking purposes are espe- 
cially manifest where it is employed on a large scale ; in fact, where cooking has 
to be done, perhaps, several times a day for 1,000 persons and upwards, coal 
fires would prove to be unequal to the task. It is perfectly surprising to see in 
what small space a complete meal may be cooked, comprising joints, vegetables, 
and pastry, in a few hours for upwards of 1,000 employés in, say, a retail esta- 
blishment ; and the cleanliness attendant on the use of gas in the kitchen settles 
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all question both as to economy and as to efficiency. We have seen hundreds of 
pounds of meat roasted, large piles of potatoes baked, and all kinds of pies and 
pastry cooked, and yet in spite of the large quantity cooked the kitchen presented 
the aspect of a model dairy rather than a busy culinary department, in which 
when coal fires are used dirt and grime are commonly present. Cooking by gas 
is economical, simply because the gas is only used when it is required and its full 
effect is utilised to cook the food, whereas in ordinary coal fires much of the heat 

is lost up the chimneys. On a large scale it may be reckoned that for every pound 
of meat cooked one cubic foot of gas is consumed; that is to say, 100 lbs., or 
nearly a hundredweight of beef, would require 00 feet of gas for complete cook- 

ing, which means, at the rate of 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, a total cost of 33d. 
The cost would be somewhat greater in proportion for small quantities of meat. 

In some gas cooking-stoves luminous flames are used, while others are fitted with 
non-luminous or atmospheric burners. It is maintained, on the one hand, that 
luminous burners are better adapted for roasting, while, on the other, some regard 
the atmospheric burner as cleaner and equally if not more efficient. In both 
cases the joint is exposed to the products of combustion, but as the oven is well 
ventilated these are immediately carried away through a flue—a provision of 
some importance seldom if ever made, or at least effected, in the ordinary coal 
fire oven. The advantages derived from the use of luminous flames are, first, that 
radiant heat is largely furnished—the form of heat used when a joint is roasted in 
front of the fire—and that the flame is constant. On the other hand, delicate 
analyses have shown that every luminous flame burning freely in air gives off 
distinct traces of carbon monoxide, acetylene, and even inflammable gases such 
as hydrogen and methane.'' The products of the atmospheric burners, on the 
contrary, are more complete ; but there is the drawback already alluded to of the 
tendency of atmospheric burners to light back or of the air-holes to become 
choked, and very objectionable and disagreeable products then result. Periodical 
cleaning of the burners, however, is all the attention needed to successfully avoid 
this difficulty ; and we have seen atmospheric burners that have been in use for 
several years and yet show little sign of deterioration. Stoves fitted with the 
atmospheric burner seem to be most in favour and in greater demand. One point 
in this connection is interesting to observe, and that is that meat or other food 
cooked by gas seldom, if ever, exhibits any objectionable fiavour which could 
fairly be attributed to the gas. This arises from the fact that the cooking opera- 
tion is so certain and sure that vapours are constantly being emitted from the 
food, which effectually ward off any odours that may happen to be in the oven, 

which are then rapidly carried away into the flue by the constant draught of air 
passing through the cooking chamber. The flavour and character of the meat or 

food cooked by gas leave, as experience has shown, little to be desired. Conse- 

quent on the sharp heat and a plentiful supply of air around the joint cooked, the 

juices of the meat are kept in while the excess of fat is eliminated. This is the 

reason why in cooking with gas the joint is invariably richer in gravy constituents. 

Moreover, the fat which collects in a pan provided underneath the cooker is 

cleaner—in fact, nearly white ; the degree of perfection in this respect depending 

upon the distance the catch-pan is situated from the source of heat. If it is too 

close the dripping is browned ; but in some stoves an arrangement is made for 





This is, I think, only the case when the gas is burnt from metal burners, or 
where the flame comes in contact with metal, or if the gas is burning at too high 
a pressure.—L, C. D’O. 
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drawing the fat away from the burners ; dripping so obtained is beautifully white. 
Space forbids us entering into a description of the various and manifold appliances 
for cooking by gas and their several modifications, and we need only add that, in 
addition to the case of roasting, gas is equally applicable to grilling, cooking 
pastry, bread-making, boiling, and most other culinary operations ; moreover, 
our inspection has satisfied us that in gas cooking-stoves, as in gas heating-stoves, 
the products of combustion are complete, and that smoke or soot is never 
produced.” 

This, I presume, coming as it does from the highest medical 
authority, is fairly conclusive evidence, and bears out all that I have 
said. I will presently give the results of my own experiments in the 
cost of cooking small working-men’s dinners—when people may 
judge for themselves whether, taking the year round, cooking may not 
be done more economically by coal-gas than by coal itself in the 
rough state-—which in these enlightened days should justly be con- 


sidered a very primitive method. 


WaTER HEATING 

Where gas is employed for this purpose, hot water, whether for 
baths or for other purposes, may be had without trouble and to the 
instant, at any given hour of the night or day. It is also an econo- 
mical mode of heating water, because there is practically no waste ot 
heat, the gas only being lighted when hot-water is needed, and being 
immediately turned off so soon as its task has been completed. With 
a well-constructed “therma” a warm bath may be had for about a 
penny at any time, and the number of successive baths obtainable is 
unlimited—a convenience almost unattainable by any usual domestic 
hot-water supply. And one has no idea (till one has tried it) how nice 
it is to be able to take just the rough chill off one’s cold bath on very 
cold winter mornings. 

To have the ordinary hot-water system (2 connection with the 
kitchen coal-range) entails a certain amount of inconvenience or worse. 
To take the case of my own abode, where all the cooking is done by 
gas throughout the year, but where the hot-water system of the 
house is connected with the coal-range: if a hot-water bath be 
called for in the summer time, a special fire (and a roaring one) must 
be lighted, and kept up for a very considerable time, entailing 
probably a cost of from threepence upwards, and considerable 
internal profanity in the kitchen. Even in the winter months, when 
the kitchen range is used for warmth, the fire must have a good 
deal of extra stoking up when a bath is needed. And then, as 
a last straw, the frost comes, and the whole affair becomes a danger 


and a nuisance. 
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It was “something going wrong with the kitchen boiler ” that 
caused Max Adeler such extravagant inconveniences. You will 
remember how the workmen came to look at the job; how they 
mixed a quantity of mortar on his grass-plot ; shot a load of bricks 
down at the front gate, blocking the way ; made a large hole in the 
side of the kitchen, removed the offending boiler—and then went 
away for a long time, leaving Max Adeler and Bob to sit on guard 
night after night with “ shot-guns.” And when, after much other adven- 
ture and delay, the work was at last finished, the boiler leaked more 
badly than before. Well, I, too, have had something of the same 
experience, and have wished that the whole thing was where hot- 
water systems are quite unnecessary. I would be glad to have all 
this complication out of the house, and to have a simple straight 
water-supply (that would always be get-at-able) to a therma in the 
bath-room. 

Now it is evident that all these matters of cooking and water- 
heating by gas have a most important bearing upon the question of 
smoke-prevention, and their general adoption would tend towards 
the desired cure ; but I now approach my main point, that the 
universal application of gas, as the so/e domestic heating-agent, is 
the only practical remedy for the evil. If this truth could only be 
borne in upon all classes, and be acted up to by those within whose 
power it lies to act up to it, that most desirable of all sanitary 
achievements might be attained—a “smokeless London.” 

When I advanced this view before, the Whitehall Review asked : 
“Are we to give up our pleasant open fires?” To this I would 
answer: “Certainly, within the limits of the City, at least, con- 
sidering the evils they create, and for the general good of the 
community.” Here are some of those evils, as described by Dr. 
Oswald : ‘The damage to valuable books, furniture and pictures, 
the grimy appearance of our public edifices, the greasy black mud 
of our streets, the flight of wealthy people from town for many 
months, the gloomy depressing skies, the choking atmosphere, the 
pallid looks of the regular denizen, the direct injury to health, 
increased mortality, the interruptions to traffic, the loss of trade, the 
dangers of accident, the encouragement of crime, the diminution of 
sunlight, the consequent decrease of animal and vegetable vitality, 
and other almost innumerable bad results. Is it not strange, then,” 
he asks, “that the community, though loudly complaining, takes no 
steps to heal this ever-magnifying sore?” It is strange, indeed ! 
And the cure, as I have said before, is only to be looked for in the 
universal adoption of gas, and gas only, instead of coal (so far as we 
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can see at present) for domestic purposes—for heating our rooms 
not less than for cooking our food. 

The Zancet agrees ; for, after directing its most influential atten- 
tion to this important matter since the winter of 1890-91 (when an 
inquiry, started in its columns in the hope of finding a stove to con- 
sume coal under conditions of complete combustion, only made 
patent the fact that a coal-stove of any kind is not likely to wean the 
British public from its “open coal-fire”); after going off in 1892 
after a special close kitchen range, it comes round, in November 
1893, in a most instructive, exhaustive, and downright good “ special 
report,” to the true and only practical solution of the difficulty, and 
gives us, through a Special Commissioner, an almost unqualified 
commendation of the general adoption of cooking and heating by 
gas as a means of smoke-prevention. I gather from several phrases 
in this last report, and from its general tone, that this Commissioner 
is also the author of the leading article that was kindly devoted in 
the Lancet to criticising the views put forward by my humble self in 
these pages. In that article it was admitted that ‘“ unquestionably 
the employment of gaseous fuel would be a means of obviating the 
(fog) evil.” And, as he was then good enough to point out one 
or two faults in the construction of my scheme, I will return the 
compliment as we proceed with the fourth and most important head 
of this discussion—I hope in all good feeling (for I thoroughly 
appreciate the importance of what the Zance¢ commission has doné 
towards helping lift London “fogs ”). 


Gas FIRING. 


Like too many scientific inquiries, that of the Zance¢ commission 
unfortunately fails in several points of practical detail which should 
not have been overlooked. It is a thousand pities that such an 
important inquiry should not have been more thorough and more 
practical in demonstration, which might have doubled its weight. 
The gravest of these oversights was that the stream of air passing out 
of the test room was not registered by anemometer—or in fact taken 
into account at all. And it was for this reason, as will be shown 
farther on, that the condensing stove gave a far better heating result 
than any other form of gas-fire that was tested. It seems to have 
slipped the memory of the commission for the time being that 
ventilation must not be separated from heating effect in any scientific 
inquiry upon matters relating to the economics of any heating 
appliances. 

To begin with, the commission sets itself the task of proving upon 
scientific lines that the adoption of gaseous fuel for domestic heating 
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is not particularly prejudicial to health. Now to my mind, when 
rightly applied, it has every sanitary recommendation, and the 
ordinary open coal-fire should be looked upon as a death-dealing 
institution. It is the chief cause of that bugbear of elderly females— 
the draughty room. And with the ordinary open damperless fire- 
place, the greater the need of warmth, and the hotter the fire, 
the greater the draught. If you do not believe this, place a news- 
paper across the front of a “dead” fire to “draw it up,” and as 
the fire improves you will see a corresponding pressure put 
upon your paper until at last it is quite difficult to keep it from 
being drawn up the chimney. Then, perhaps, you will realise the 
enormity of the current of air that is continually leaving by the 
chimney when your fire is in full swing—a current which is, of course, 
being supplied by draughts from the doors, windows, and cracks in 
the floor. It is, in fact, the open coal-fire that has already induced 
your maiden aunt to draw her shawl more closely about her, and to 
exclaim : “ What a shockingly draughty room this is!” The high- 
backed chair was invented long ago to meet this very difficulty. But 
it must be admitted that even such a faulty affair has one merit— 
it ventilates a room which, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
in London, would not otherwise be ventilated at all. True, the 
ventilation is of the worst kind—from the wrong end, drawing out 
most of the pure air at a low level, and leaving the vitiated air at 
the ceiling. If you do not believe this, mount a pair of steps and 
see how long you would like to live in the top air of the apartment. 
But where the open fire-place does more mischief than it is ever 
given the credit of, is by inducing a strong draught along the floor, 
sufficient to make the cat take higher ground, but in which delicate 
people sit in slippered feet, and wonder that they take a chill. 
These very people would think it suicidal to go out driving in. 
slippers, although, probably, if fairly well wrapped-up, the draught 
upon their feet would not be so great. 

To a very great extent this is avoided by the use of the gas-fire,. 
even when placed in the ordinary fire-place ; but it ought to be 
avoided altogether. The gas-fire needs only a comparatively smalb 
flue (having no smoke) to carry away every product of combustion. 
This flue ought, of course, to leave the apartment near the level of 
the ceiling ; and if as small as practicable, and having a ventilating 
rose around it, the full calorific energy of the gas consumed would 
be used in practical heating effect upon the apartment, and the 
vitiated air would be gently drawn away, without creating“any very 
perceptible draughts of cold air to supply its place. 
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Now the Zancef falls into several errors calculated to mislead the 
public in the use of coal-gas as a fuel. One of these is the assump- 
tion that the Bunsen or atmospheric burner gives a greater heat for 
the quantity of gas consumed than an ordinary luminous flame, 
whereas in point of fact, putting aside the trivial matter of flame con- 
tact, there is no difference. The atmospheric burner can be more 
easily applied to the heating of clay-balls, iron fretwork, or asbestos, 
which give out a cheerful glow; but there all advantage ends-so far 
as heating results areconcerned. Burners, whether they be luminous 
or atmospheric, which admit of complete combustion, will give an 
equal calorific energy with an equal consumption of gas, and the 
only thing which then remains is to get the greatest duty possible in 
heating effect upon the air of a given room. And this of course 
depends entirely upon ventilation, ze. the amount of air that such 
energy is called upon to raise in temperature a given number of 
degrees. By ignoring this the Zaace¢ comes to a conclusion that 
certain constructions of gas-fires and the employment of certain 
kinds of so-called “ indestructible fuels,” have in themselves different 
heat-giving qualities: whereas these things, where gaseous fuel is 
properly applied, do not matter one iota. When the ordinary type 
of gas-fire is placed upon the hearth with a flue going into the chim- 
ney, an extra two feet of flue-pipe, attached between the “ fire” and 
the inlet to the chimney, will do more towards utilising the full heat- 
ing effect of the gas consumed upon the air of the apartment than a 
ton of cast-iron, fire-clay, or asbestos. The misapplicaticn of the 
word “ fuel” (a trade misnomer) tends towards this belief, especially 
as the term “heating agent” is also applied to it : and in a paragraph 
reviewing the article in a very popular weekly, gas-fires are spoken 
of as being provided with a form of “ indestructible coal.” Now in 
November last, I venture to say that a ton of such an article would 
have fetched, if put up by auction, more than an adventurer’s share 
in the New River Company, and would no doubt have entitled the 
lucky holder to a seat upon the board of arbitration. 

So it comes about that through a maze of figures the condensing 
stove looms out conspicuously—in fact, it appears at the first blush 
to give a far better heating duty than any other type of stove under 
test. But when we look more deeply into this we find it not so. In 
all common sense it could not be ; and the mere fact remains to us 
that the heat given by the gas consumed in this type of stove has 
been better utilised than in the others. Looking deeper still we find 
that this stove, being used without any flue, has only been called 
upon to heat a fraction of the quantity of air that the others had to 
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do. The air of the apartment in this case was comparatively 
stagnant. What would have been the state of such an atmosphere 
if, say, half a dozen people had been breathing it? Yet to my know- 
ledge these types of stoves are recommended by the medical profes- 
sion for use in sick rooms where there are no means of ventilation 
excepting by the chimney—the damper of which is even sometimes 
shut. These would be excellent were a good system of ventilation 
combined with the condensing principle ; but without this, standing 
in the sick room alone, most of the vitiated air hangs continually 
in the apartment, and, I venture to say, is very greatly prejudicial to 
all the occupants. Far better to have a gas-fire of the type that 
connects by flue with the chimney, and so insures, at least, some 
kind of ventilation ; but far better still to have the flue leave, as I 
have said, through or near the ceiling, with a ventilating rose around 
it, And as acertain amount of heat is absolutély necessary to insure 
the proper ventilation of any dwelling-room, stoves of all types and 
of all constructions come (so far as heating effect is concerned) down 
to the same level, and it is merely a question, as I have before said, 
of regulating the quantity of air leaving a given apartment that can 
effect the utility of heat generated from any source whatsoever. If 
the Zance¢ Commissioner had simply burnt the same quantity of gas 
as with the condensing stove, through several ordinary gas-burners 
at the same distance from the floor, with merely a sheet of iron over 
them a few inches from the top of the flames, he would undoubtedly 
have obtained an equal heating effect upon the air of the room, 
providing that the same quantity of air passed out of the apartment in 
each test, and that the gas in both cases was of the same illuminating 
power. 

To better illustrate my point, let us review briefly the con- 
ditions under which the exhaustive Lancet tests were made. 
First, however, let me say that the condensing stove is decidedly 
ingenious, and does good duty in taking away some injurious pro- 
ducts of combustion, and that where a good system of ventilation 
exists, or a cheerful glowing fire is not valued, it is a good method of 
utilising the heat of gaseous fuel. Why cannot some ingenious per- 
son contrive a condenser upon the same principle to fit over our 
ordinary lighting burners, so that those products which tarnish 
metals, injure decorations, and help perhaps a little in the blacken- 
ing of ceilings above a gas jet, may at once be eliminated ? 

The room in which the experiments were carried out consisted of 
four walls, roof, and floor; a door, and probably two windows; and 
its cubical contents, we are told, are 1,080 feet. Now, to raise the 
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temperature of 1,080 cubic feet of air 10 degrees only requires, say, 
200 units of heat. To maintain the temperature against the absorb- 
tion and re-radiation of the walls, roof, and floor, will require per 
hour something like another 2,000 units; all of which should be 
given by the complete combustion of 3 cubic feet of gas. But the 
most economical stove quoted (P.— of the condensing type, not requir- 
ing a flue) consumed 16 feet to accomplish this work, and the coal- 
fire expended 30,000 units in heating the air only 5 degrees—a 
result that should have been obtained by 1,044 units. So in the 
case of the most favourable test of a gas stove, 83 per cent. of the 
heat generated is unaccounted for, and with the coal-fire 99 per 
cent. 

The Zancet does not explain the cause of this loss; nor does it 
seem to have discovered the true reason why one type of gas-fire 
should give a markedly better result than another, although not 
actually generating so much heat ! 

Now, we will consider that, to ascertain the calorific value of a 
certain quantity of coal-gas, we take a tank containing 1,080 cubic 
feet of water at a given temperature, and beneath it we place a 
burner arranged to consume the regulated quantity of gas in one 
hour. From time to time we consult a thermometer immersed in 
the water, and register its indications. At the end of the hour we 
announce that so much gas has raised so many gallons (or cubic feet) 
of water so many degrees—and the thermal value of our heating 
agent is ascertained. We publish these details—including an analysis 
of the resultant products of combustion—and give our opinion upon 
the value of different burners so tested upon different days, and al} 
the time it quite slipped our memory that the tank had an overflow, 
and that the supply tap had not been turned off. All the time we 
have had a stream of cold water flowing in at one end of our tank 
and flowing away, warmed, at the other. Moreover, this stream has 
by no means been regular. Our taps have been turned on upon some 
days more than upon others, and in the case of one particular test 
our water has not been flowing in or passing out at one-quarter of the 
rate which it was in perhaps the previous test. What then becomes 
of our comparisons drawn between different types of burners used, 
or of the so-called “ fuel” employed? What is the practical value of 
the colossal array of figures that we had published ? 

Yet this is the grave error into which the Zace/ has fallen. Now 
imagine the room used by the commission to be the tank; take the 
gas-fire to be the source of heat; look upon the door and window 
crevices as the inlet to our tank, and the chimney as the overflow, 
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and recollect that our tests are now being made with air instead of 
water, the supply of which is varying each minute because we have 
taken no precautions to regulate it. Sometimes it is rushing in 
under: pressure, sometimes only barely on the move—and always 
going out at the overflow (the chimney) at the same speed at which 
it has entered. Every alteration of temperature in the room, the 
difference in density of the air outside, the smallest variation of the 
speed of the wind passing with aspirating effect over the top of the 
chimney, and several other causes have had serious influences upon 
the inflow and outflow of the air that we have been proposing to 
heat, to the detriment, more or less, of the gas stove under test. 

Now, it is evident that our units of heat have had to warm up not 
only the contents of the room, and to maintain the temperature of 
the walls, but also to heat this large (for it is large) body of cold 
air—air ten degrees less than that in the room—which came into the 
room to replace that escaping up the chimney. We have certainly 
had some kind of ventilation, although upon a bad and most expen- 
sive principle ; but as far as our test goes we cannot have arrived at 
any very reliable or practical result. We have at least (by Morrin’s 
experiments) heated over 10,000 cubic feet of air, all of which has 
passed away excepting 1,080, even if our test ha. been conducted 
upon a still, dull day. 

Only by measuring the outgoing current of air by anemometer, 
and so regulating it that each stove should raise an equal quantity 
an equal number of degrees, could one type of stove be fairly tested 
against another. And as this was not done, naturally the gas-fire in 
which the heat generated played for an hecur upon comparatively 
stagnant air came out the best in heating result—at the expense of 
ventilation. But the object of the investigation was to lead the 
public to adopt a heating agent which will, as far as possible, obviate 
fogs, and of this the Zancet has proved beyond ail doubt the practi- 
cability ; so any little oversight should be forgiven. And it is to be 
hoped that the next investigation may be more thorough and more 
practical. 

It is a most unfortunate thing for those interested in electricity 
that lighting by gas was first in the field ; for even if both systems 
were equally economical still gas would be used by the majority of 
people, for the simple reason that they are used to it, their houses 
are already fitted, probably with costly though faulty contrivances for 
using it as a lighting medium ; and, moreover, it is in some sense an 
old tried friend. It is hard to overcome prejudice, and it is harder 
still to dislodge the old installation for another of the same purpose. 
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So it is with the introduction of gaseous fuel. First we have the 
prejudice to overcome ; but a greater drawback still is that we have 
to apply our means to dwellings all of which have been constructed 
to be warmed by coal or solid fuel. In other words, in each room 
of a house we have a large fire-place opening into a large chimney 
especially constructed to discharge a large volume of smoke. 

This, unfortunately, has forced us to some extent to pander to exist- 
ing circumstances. In fact, it has been generally the gas-stove manu- 
facturer’s aim to suit the public in this respect. The maker must turn 
out a “fire” that will sell ; and as people want such things generally 
either to stand in the fire-place and to have a flue-pipe to carry off the 
products of combustion into the existing chimney, or else for use 
where there is no chimney (or, worse still, a faulty one), an immense 
amount of ingenuity has been displayed to meet these requirements. 
People aiso want a means of heating that will represent as nearly as 
possible their old favourite—“the glowing coal-fire.” The average 
Englishman seems to like something that he can poke ; but the gas- 
fire will not submit to this. So the manufacturers have fallen into 
two main grooves of construction: one by which a gas-fire is used 
under entirely unnecessary disadvantages ; the other (the condensing 
type)—by which gas may be burnt in considerable quantity without 
a flue at all—a plan which should never be recommended where 
there is not an excellent system of ventilation, for the air vitiated by 
the occupants of a room which is not ventilated (even though such 
ventilation be as faulty as that of the “open” coal-fire) is far more 
prejudicial to health than the products of the complete (as near as 
possible) combustion of gas sufficient for heating purposes by 
luminous flame. 

With those “ fires” made to stand upon the ordinary hearth and 
having a flue directly into the chimney, the best result will be got 
probably by the types which heat a considerable column of air 
passing through them without coming in contact with the products 
of combustion, and the flames of which are “atmospheric” and 
play upon clay-balls or other material, which not only gives a cheer- 
ful appearance when “ glowing,” but which throws off radiant heat. 
The higher the stoves upon this principle and the higher the heated 
air is discharged above the chimney outlet, the less heat of course 
will be lost in the current that is continually leaving, in much larger 
proportion than it should, up the chimney. Some objection has 
been raised to this type on the ground of “scorching the dust 
particles, &c., in the air” ; but for my own part I would sooner take 
my dust particles, like my tomatoes, cooked than raw. 
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I have said, advisedly, that the clay-balls used with such stoves 
look cheerful when “glowing.” For I do not know a much more 
dismal sight than these things when, the fire being out, they stare at 
one white and silently, like so many well picked rabbit-skulls. 
Could not the canopy be made to come down and hide this sight 
when the stove is not in use ? 

Another thing against the “atmospheric fire,” especially when 
packed with this kind of “fuel,” is the explosion which often takes 
place upon lighting (quite sufficient to startle a nervous person), and 
also the great drawback of occasional “lighting back.” To obviate 
this the Lancet recommends that a little gas be first allowed to pass 
before lighting—but, alas ! this often aggravates the explosion, and is 
not always a remedy. But if burners were made to draw out, or 
swing forward from beneath the asbestos balls or packing they 
would then be lighted silently, a little gas might be first passed 
without any danger of explosion, and they would be adjusted in full 
view and then pushed back.! This would be an important step. 
Also, arrangements can be made so that the gas if turned down 
below its point of stability shuts entirely off, and will ot “light 
back.” 

But ventilation has also a little to do with this; for I have 
noticed this curious effect. What is called a “ ball-fire” fixed under 
the chimney of an open fire-place, although the burners were not 
faulty, very frequently “lighted back” when both door and window 
of the room were shut. With the door open and window shut it did 
not give quite so much trouble in this direction ; but with the 
window open and the door shut the entire difficulty was overcome. 

I could also, if space permitted, prove to your entire satisfaction 
that a gas-stove can be made to cure a chimney with a “down-draught,” 
so bad that all contrivances with a coal-fire have utterly failed to give 
satisfaction. But I have taken up more than double the space 
already with this section of our inquiry than was intended ; though 
before leaving the subject I would like to say a few words more. 

Coal-gas as a fuel, if rightly applied, is a great luxury and con- 
venience ; and in the matter of economy it can hold its own with 

1 Of course I know that both luminous and atmospheric burners have been 
made to swing outwards to light: but this has been done by means of a swing 
bracket ov the gas supply—a contrivance which will leak sooner or later, and 
become a source of danger. The “atmospheric burner ” itself is the part which 
should either turn over so that the holes come from under the clay-balls, or 
should swing or slide forwards for lighting, so that the gas supply would not be in 


any way interfered with, and the joints upon which the burners moved need not 
be ‘* tight.”—1L, c. p’o. 
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coal where a fire is wanted only occasionally—such as in offices, 
bedrooms, studies, consulting rooms, &c. In places where a fire is 
needed for many hours a day, it is not economical ; although in the 
drawing-room I would strongly recommend its use, for its absence of 
dust and dirt, and saving in wear and tear of furniture. 

In the house which I have said that I should like to build I would 
have gas-fires specially constructed upon what is my ideal of perfec- 
tion. The stove would be supplied with air sufficient to insure the 
complete combustion of the gas consumed from outside the apartment, 
either through the floor or from an outer wall—not to avoid the cock- 
and-bull theory about burning up the oxygen, but so that any draught 
along the floor would be impossible, and to insure all the ventilation 
being from the top of the apartment. I would have the air and the 
gas supply so contrived that both were heated to a very high tempera- 
ture before coming to the point of ignition—of different construction, 
but on exactly the same principle as the recuperation lamp—a system 
by which the best heating effect is to be obtained, and one which 
seems to have been neglected by stove-makers. Would not this also 
insure a noiseless burner? My fire should be atmospheric, and 
packed with clay-balls to give a cheerful glow, and to impart as much 
radiant heat as possible. The flue should be from the top of the 
stove, of sufficient size only to carry off the products of combustion, 
and going straight up to the ceiling, where it would run between it 
and the floor above, and join into the flue coming from the venti- 
lating light. It would then draw the vitiated air of the apartment 
away through the rose over the ventilating light, and, in fact, would 
do exactly the same duty. By this means practically the whole 
heating power of the gas consumed would be utilised upon the air of 
the room, and we should combine the three greatest things to be 
attained—the full calorific value of the fuel, a hot, glowing, cheerful 
fire, and a most excellent system of ventilation which might add a 
span to life, and be a material aid to comfort. 

The flue from the stove to the ceiling might be covered with art 
porcelain or other ware, so that it would be really attractive. 

But in any house not specially constructed such a contrivance 
would probably be more efficient than any other method, and when 
not convenient (or considered too expensive) to put in a shaft, the 
flue could be carried up nearly to the ceiling line and then through 
into the chimney, having a ventilating rose around it. The damper 
at the bottom of the chimney would, of course, be closed. The only 
disadvantage to this would be that in time the ceiling would be dis- 
coloured above the bend, not from any products of the gas, but for 
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the same reason which causes a similar effect over any steam or hot- 
water pipe. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF THE POORER CLASSES. 


To those, then, to whom the expenditure of an extra £10 or so 
yearly is a matter of little or no importance, the use of gas for 
heating purposes has everything to recommend it ; and, to leave the 
“fog” question quite out of the matter, the convenience and comfort, 
the saving in wear-and-tear of furniture, will already be the recom- 
pense. Those who are so fortunate as to be comprised within this 
class will, no doubt, hold closely to that kind of gas-fire which in ali 
respects most nearly resembles an open coal one, excepting as a 
receptacle for cigar ashes, burnt matches, and other rubbish, for 
which the open grate is certainly more convenient ; but others (the 
great majority) less fortunate, must study the cost, and select those 
types which not only give the highest result in heating power for the 
consumption of gas, but which are so arranged that the air thus 
heated is only drawn away from the room in just sufficient quantity 
to insure good ventilation ; and it is surprising how little need thus 
be drawn away, providing that it is always the vitiated air that is 
expelled. Whether (as this means of heating becomes general) the 
gas companies will be able (if the law will allow them) to supply us 
with a cheaper quality of gas, which would be capable of producing a 
calorific energy equal to that of the present supply, but which may 
be again enriched at the burner for illuminating purposes, or used in 
specially-constructed burners, such as the “incandescent,” cannot 
here be entered into. 

But, granted that the views here put forward will commend them- 
selves to the richer and more educated portion of the British public— 
(and is it not strange that the ordinary Londoner will rail against the 
“sky-signs ” when he takes his walks abroad, for the reason that they 
impede the view of that sky of which we all see too little, and that 
he will then go indoors disgusted, and stir up his fire vigorously, 
whereby he is unthinkingly doing all that lies within his power to blot 
out that very sky himself? But soit is; and the average Cockney 
will say hard things about a climate which is to a very large extent 
of his own manufacture)—granted that the adoption of gaseous fuel 
were to become general with the upper and middle classes of society, 
we must not yet “ holloa,” for we are still far from “ out of the wood.” 
Taking into consideration the slums of London, probably fully one- 
half of the habitations comprising our Metropolis and its suburbs are 
at present not even fitted up with gas for lighting purposes ; and these 
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-habitations, under existing circumstances, would still go on adding 
their quota of smoke and “fog”-making element to the general 
discomfiture. 

How, then, about these inferior houses? How are we to deal 
with the smoke produced by the lower classes ? 

Many companies demand a deposit of something like £2 before 
‘‘laying on the gas.” The poorer classes cannot afford to make this 
deposit ; and, unfortunately, it is precisely with these classes that 
such a precautionary measure is necessary. Neither can the poor 
afford the cost of fitting up burners, &c. And there is also (in most 
cases) the meter hire. These things combined would shut out all 
the poorer classes, and have, in fact, hitherto excluded them from 
employment of one of the great conveniences of modern life vouch- 
safed to their more fortunate brethren. They could not help in the 
general welfare even if they would. 


THE REMEDY—“ A PENNY IN THE SLOT.” 


Where, then, is the remedy? I think in the new departure 
which, since I last wrote upon this subject, is springing up (at least 
so ‘far as London is concerned) ; and which is destined to work 
wonders and in time to aid us enormously in the scheme of a smoke- 
less London by means of the genera/ adoption of gaseous fuel. ‘The 
system is no other than the so-called “automatic supply.” Every- 
thing, as the song goes, is now “ penny in the slot ”—an idea which 
has even descended to the gas-meter. By one stroke the main 
difficulties connected with the supply of gas to the poor classes are 
swept away ; for with the “ penny in the slot” meter an unpaid gas 
bill can never be run up, and, therefore, the hitherto-demanded 
deposit is unnecessary. A number of gas companies now supply these 
meters without demanding either rental or deposit, and, moreover, 
they will fit up, exzirely free of cost, the necessary brackets, burners, 
boiling-stove, &c., for the consumer’s use. At the first blush it 
would seem a question how the gas companies (for it must cost 
them an outlay of something like #5 per house) expect to see a fair 
return ; but this is their affair. They will, of course, gain consumers 
who were hitherto outside the pale, and will greatly popularise the 
commodity they manufacture. 

But what concerns us is, that this ingenious arrangement is already 
very considerably displacing the use of the raw coal as a fuel. Wherever 
gas is thus fitted, the boiling-burner will be largely used, especially in 
the early morning—precisely the time when the atmosphere is most 
dense and favourable to the manufacture of “ fog.” Moreover, with 
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this same method of gas-supply, cooking-stoves are coming very 
largely into use. 
Domestic COOKERY. 


For some companies, under the above system are supplying 
excellent artisans’ cooking-stoves free ; others charge a small rental 
of something like twopence a month. The thing is already going 
on at a surprisingly rapid pace. I believe Iam correct in saying that 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company alone have fitted up about 
g,ooo houses upon this principle within the last eighteen months, 
and have still usually hundreds of applications on their books ; 
and, when the system is taken up by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company (as it must be), it will spread by leaps and bounds. 

Not only is this doing much in the direction of a “ smokeless 
London,” but if our poorer classes, who are essentially an im- 
provident class, are only induced to spend more of their pennies in 
the gas-meter (thereby providing home comfort, and greatly enhanc- 
ing the lot of the poor housewife) and fewer in the public-house, 
then it may come about that one phase of the “‘ penny in the slot” 
may help very considerably towards our material civilisation. 

I have taken the trouble to make a number of practical tests 
with several different makes of these small cooking-stoves which 
are supplied with the “automatic meter,” and as a result I find 
it quite easy to prepare thoroughly a good plain artisan dinner at 
a cost of about a penny for gas, while the saving in trouble, and 
actual time in cooking, over that of a coal-range is very considerable. 
In each of these tests I took exactly the same materials, and treated 
them in the same manner ; viz. 4 lbs. of beef (roasted in oven), 4 lbs. 
of potatoes (boiled on top), and a Jarge cabbage (boiled on top). 
The consumption of gas varying only between 27 and 30 cubic feet, 
the preparation of such a meal would therefore cost only a fraction 
over a penny, and in the summer time at least there would be 
effected an actual saving as compared with the cost of lighting and 
maintaining a coal-fire for the same purpose—shall I mention also a 
great saving in watchfulness and labour to the poor woman, to whom 
(with household duties, and only too probably a large family), 
such a saving means a very great deal ? 

And there is no doubt that, as gas becomes popular for cooking 
in even the most humble homes, it will soon follow (slowly, perhaps) 
as a heating agent. For it is always “handy,” and has not to be 
kept in the cellar. It takes no looking after, and has not to be 
bought in the street off itinerant vendors. All which considerations 
are to the poorer classes of considerable importance. 
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Undoubtedly the women will do all in their power to have it 
and to use it—and you know (if you are a married man) that it is 
the woman’s hand that—well, that has tremendous influence in 
household affairs. 

A drunken man, even in a fit of the wildest fury, could not very 
well throw the gas bracket at his wife with the hope of setting her on 
fire, and there is no danger of the children upsetting it. Neither do 
stray coals and stones “ pop about.” 

As the system of “ automatic gas supply” is a comparatively new 
thing, and unknown to the vast majority of people, perhaps a brief 
description of it will be of interest. I do not suppose that many of 
those whose walk is in a humble sphere of life will see these pages, 
but there are many owners of small villa and cottage property who, 
no doubt, will do so; and they (where they can) have now an oppor- 
tunity, not only of improving their property without expense to them- 
selves, but also of helping in the great cause for which this humble 
article is indited. 


THE “ PREPAYMENT” SYSTEM. 


This system of gas supply is undoubtedly the most ingenious 
development of any of the “penny in the slot” crazes; and the 
ingenuity does not even stop at any one design or mode of attain- 
ment, but extends to an increasing number of methods, all of which 
work to the same end and upon the one principle— yet protected by 
a variety of patents, each of which is supposed by its maker to be 
valid. How these will eventually sort themselves out is not our 
affair. 

In most of the “automatic ” machines, from the original in South 
Kensington down to the latest adaption of this popular system, all 
that is required of the coin expended is that in most cases its weight 
shall relieve a catch, or that by falling into a pre-arranged position it 
shal]l make a connecting link in the machine which causes it to work so 
soonas a lever is pulled in a givendirection. Whentheleveris replaced, 
the next article to be delivered simply comes by gravitation into its 
appointed place for the next delivery—or the coin falling away from 
its platform again leaves the catch to do its work. This is simple 
enough, but when the principle has to be adapted to gas which must 
be measured by meter, considerable ingenuity must be displayed to 
limit the supply so obtained to a given number of cubic feet per 
penny—the cubic foot itself being, until it is registered by the meter, 
an unknown quantity—so to speak. 

Few people seem to know how the wheels are made to go round 
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in a meter which has perhaps been working in the house for years: 
few even seem to know how to record the simple index which is 
upon every meter, and as plain as the proverbial “ pike-staff.” So it 
comes about that (through this ignorance) the very housekeeper who 
prides herself upon her frugality and the minute way in which she 
checks all household accounts has no check upon the very important 
item of the “ gas bill.” Some I have heard of who even suppose 
this to be a tax, and rateable like the water supply, but upon a sliding 
scale. The gas bill is therefore an unknown quantity until the 
account comes in at the end of the quarter. It is this fact more, 
probably, than any other (not excepting the faulty construction of 
burners in general use) that has made gas companies unpopular. 
If the bill be a little heavier than it was supposed that it would be, 
people thus ignorant of what they are buying have no hesitation in 
saying that the statutory providers of this commodity are working a 
swindle upon them. Some even think that gas companies can supply 
meters purposely constructed to defraud them ; or that the “gas 
man” who reads the index can tamper with it. I even saw the 
absurd statement in a popular weekly journal not long since that when 
the “ man” every quarter “takes the meter” he “ sets the index back 
to zero.” It is sad, both for the manufacturer and for the consumer 
of such an ordinary article of daily use, that these foolish misstate- 
ments should get into print, or that people should write about what 
they do not understand. 

As a matter of fact, the entire responsibility of the correct 
registration of gas meters rests with the Government, and not with 
gas companies at all! The meter is made by the manufacturer 
of such articles, it then goes to the Government Inspector of gas 
meters and is ¢es¢ed, and, if correct, is stamped with the Government 
seal ; and it is only a meter so stamped that can be issued by any 
gas company in the kingdom. This you can see by looking at your 
meter—the red wax seal is plain enough. 

Not to enter into details of construction, but to explain con- 
cisely how the hands of the index go round, it is only necessary 
here to say that the valves of a meter work on the same sliding 
principle as those of the steam-engine, the motive power being the 
pressure of gas in the place of steam. The valves sliding backwards 
and forwards work upon a crank movement which in its turn revolves 
the wheels of the index : all of course being made to a given scale, 
the valves, naturally, working slower or faster according to the volume 
of gas that is passed through them. 

The broad principle upon which all these “penny in the slot” gas 
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meters work is this. The coin put in connects the lever (whether it 
be of straight or circular form) to the necessary mechanism, so that 
when turned, pulled or pushed working action takes place. This 
action is, where the article delivered must also be measured and is so 
to speak intangible, of necessity confined to very limited principles ; 
and, of the gas meters which I have examined, takes one of two forms. 
It is either made to revolve a notched wheel so many “ notches,” or 
to screw up a long screw so many “threads”: in other words, either 
to throw a wheel a given portion of a revolution, or to drive a screw 
“home” a given distance, the extent of which in either case is deter- 
mined by the amount of gas given for a penny, and is easily adjust- 
able—and “ scaled,” of course, to the ordinary index of the meter. 
This primary action relieves the stop or the valve, whichever the case 
may be, and allows gas to pass through the meter: but the same 
crank motion transmitted by the sliding backwards and forwards of 
the valves in working the index in the ordinary way is also made to 
either wind back the wheel or screw to its original position, at which 
point the supply is automatically cut off. But the working is not 
confined to the action of one penny, for if so wished a number may 
be put in one after another, and the amount so “ prepaid” is always 
indicated so that the consumer may readily see at any time the 
extent of gas (in cubic feet) to which the company supplying him is 
indebted ; and his supply will not be automatically cut off by the 
meter until he has burnt all that has been paid for. Moreover, this 
“cutting off” process is very gradual, so that ample warning, vary- 
ing in different types from ten minutes to an hour, is given that the 
company must have more pennies or the gas supply will be cut off. 
This is a much more practical demand than the ordinary one by 
letter. It is obvious to any right-minded person that the index is 
necessary even with the “‘ prepayment ” principle, as a check, so that 
if the “‘ automatic” addition is in any way faulty or “goes wrong” 
the providers shall be able to collect for any gas that may have been 
consumed without being actually paid for and, on the other hand, 
that if any defect may have caused the meter to demand more money 
than it should have done, the mark of Cain (by the index) is upon its 
face, the crime is detected, and the cash thus fraudulently taken is 
refunded to the consumer. 

Now this principle of supplying a commodity so necessary, and 
in such general demand, which is gaining, as I have said, by leaps 
and bounds, which will help immensely in the good cause of ridding 
London of its greatest blot and bane, by allowing the humbler 
classes a chance of partaking in a luxury before denied them ; and 
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which, by its adoption on a large scale, will materially reduce the 
wanton waste of one of our greatest national resources, presents in 
its novelty another difficulty. 


A DIFFICULTY. 


It is one which might possibly become, like the silver question, 
of national importance, although springing from such a humble 
source. It is none other than the disposal and even distribution of 
copper money—such an important factor with the poorer classes, 
Even though this new method (of the penny in the slot) is at present 
in its veriest babyhood, the difficulty has come to the front, and 
when the largest gas company in London takes hold of the scheme, 
it will make itself very severely felt. The great weight of copper 
money, in proportion to its value, adds much to the expense of 
collection—an expense which must naturally revert upon the head 
of the consurner—especially when it must be counted once or 
twice: also, the hoarding of pennies in immense bulk (as these 
meters in the aggregate would certainly effect) is a serious affair. 
Although, as I have said, this method of gas supply is merely in its 
infancy, and has not yet been adopted by the greatest London 
company, yet this difficulty has arisen. What would it be in a few 
years’ time ? 

I am told that, with a view to obviating the uneven distribution of 
coppers, the South Metropolitan Gas Company have made arrange- 
ments with the local banks in their district that they shall take the 
pennies collected from their automatic meters, at a discount of 24 
per cent.—a serious depreciation, it must be admitted. But even 
this arrangement does not at present overcome the difficulty ; for the 
poorer classes are more accustomed to send for change of sixpence 
or a shilling to the public-house ; whereas the idea of asking the 
same favour of a bank overawes them—and banks close their doors 
before the meter begins to make its evening appeal for a copper 
diet. Obviously this difficulty must recoil upon the head of the 
company itself; for, if there be a difficulty, however slight, in 
obtaining pennies, this will to a certain extent affect the spending 
capacity of the consumer, for, after all, this putting of pennies in a 
slot is, like drinking good old Scotch whisky, an insidious proceeding. 
In the first case, one hardly seems to miss the humble penny at the 
moment, and so one does not trouble to regulate the expenditure ; 
in the latter case, the result is chiefly demonstrated in the morning. 
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THE REMEDY. 


Even this difficulty, although so novel, has been overcome. 
There is now being introduced an ingenious little attachment to the 
money-box of penny in the slot meters, which will give, out of the 
pennies actually put into the meter, change for sixpence or a shilling. 
The pennies thus given automatically as change are actually counted 
out, so that there can be no mistake or miscarriage. Not only this, 
but if there should happen not to be enough money in the meter to 
give change, the consumer may either wait till the complement is 
gradually made up, or may take what there is—and the remainder, by a 
clever automatic arrangement, in gas, prepaid. This appliance will, 
no doubt, be of much assistance in the working of the system itself, 
and a valuable adjunct to the “ automatic” meter. 


CONCLUSION. 

The lot of being poor has had little to recommend it in any age, 
but it is not quite such a crime now as it was in former days. 
Luxuries unknown to the nobility of a century ago are now almost 
considered as the necessaries of life, and crumbs fall more freely 
from the rich man’s table. Our ancestors considered themselves 
lucky to obtain a light at the twentieth strike with the flint upon the 
steel, even with the driest tinder ; now we think the manufacturers 
of matches careless if one match in a box has no “ head” upon it. 
With the old “ flint-lock,” our sporting ancestor did not expect, even 
on the driest days, that his fowling-piece would go off always when 
intended ; but nowadays a man will say—well, what he wouldn’t in 
the drawing-room—if he should have one cartridge in five thousand 
miss fire. All is tending towards an age of nervousness and 
impatience. Sailing ships are displaced by steam ; the old coaching 
days, when a man living a hundred miles from London first wished 
his family and relations an affectionate farewell, and saw that his 
will was properly attested, before making the journey, have given 
way to times when a man who lives eighty miles from London will 
come up every day to business in the most matter of fact way, and 
will grumble severely at the way our railways are managed if he be 
but five minutes late for dinner on his return in the evening. If 
his morning paper does not give a detailed account of yesterday’s 
conflict with the natives in Africa he thinks that our press is getting 
rather behind the times. But so the age goes. The rushlight gives 
way to the dip, only to be outdone by the wax candle ; candles are 
superseded by oil lamps ; oil lamps give way to coal gas ; gas is 
eclipsed by electricity. We do not stop to consider or to utilise the 
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good that is with us, but push on to that millennium which is like 
the top of the hill to Sisyphus. Life is made up of hope; hope 
strives incessantly for the unattainable. 

And now we are, even at this present moment, galloping noisily, 
heedlessly by a great good that lies, almost as it were by hazard, in 
our track. For, in this matter of dealing with the smoke nuisance, 
all manner of wild schemes have been advanced which could only, 
even if feasible at all, be promoted by drastic legislation, while all 
the time the real cure has not only been with us, but has been 
growing unostentatiously in our midst, and only needs really bringing 
into greater prominence, to work out our salvation. The universal 
adoption of gaseous fuel is undoubtedly the remedy. It is with us, 
nay more, it is within the reach of all classes. Why then do we 
wait? Why not put shoulder to shoulder, now that we see clearly 
the fact that there is a present means of obviating the evil—and fight 
till our object is accomplished ? 


LYNN CYRIL D’OYLE. 


Note.— The former article called forward considerable criticism, in some ca:es 
severe, but just and good-natured—especially throughout the leading articles 
devoted to it in Zhe Lancet. and The Fournal of Gas Lighting (the technical 
organ of the gas-maker, a stray copy of which now and then might by the way 
be equally of interest to the gas-user). Some other critics, however, were not 
quite so kind, but fell upon me rather heavily. The head of one of the largest 
firms of stove-makers, I suppose presuming that a writer of fiction should not 
meddle in technical subjects, published the assertion, in far from polite language, 
that I did nct know what I was writing about. I may have partly convinced him 
eventually that I dd. I sincerely hope there is nothing in the present paper 
that may hurt the feelings of any of these good people. I have said that the 
manufacturer of gas stoves makes to se//, but there is no reproach in this. It is 
unfortunately a truth which applies to all trafficking, and is one of the dependencies 
of trade,—L. C. D’O. 
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OLD HASLEMERE. 


T;[ ORTY-FIVE years ago there could hardly have been found in 
England a more becalmed centre of stagnation than the 
extinct borough, half town, half village, through which our great 
poet-philosopher was borne on his last journey to the Abbey of 
Westminster. It has now gained an undying lustre ; and perhaps 
some folks may be interested in reading this little history by one 
whose recollections of Haslemere go back for nearly threescore years. 
There were old traditions about the pristine greatness of the old 
borough, which had sent two members to Parliament from the time 
of the early Edwards. One was, that there had been seven churches. 
At any rate, it has for a long time past had only the one dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew, which, thirty years ago, was a chapel of ease to 
Chiddingfold. It contains a handsome marble tablet, erected on the 
north wall about the middle of the last century. I used to study the in- 
scription every Sunday, and I will try to write it down from memory : 
Sacred 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES MORE MOLYNEUX, ESQ. 
Who represented in Parliament 
This ancient Borough of Haslemere, 
An honour several of his ancestors 
Had before arrived at. 
He was eldest son of 
Sir More Molyneux, 
Of Losely in this county, 
and during the time 
He was a Burgess for this Town, 
He fulfilled the important Trust 
His constituents were pleased to repose in him, 
With Spirit, Assiduity, Pleasure and Fidelity ; 
And died confessedly 
A promising Ornament of his Family and Country. 


As a lasting Memorial 
Of the grateful acknowledgement 
Due to this Corporation, 

Who conferred upon him 
So distinguishing a mark of their Esteem, 

This stone is here erected. 
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Haslemere had some distinguished members. Among them 
were Sir George Oglethorpe, Sir Charles Long, afterwards Lord 
Farnborough, Plumer-Ward, author of “‘ Tremaine,” “ De Vere,” &c. 
It was, of course, a pocket borough, latterly belonging to the Earl of 
Lonsdale. There was once a contest. The place belonged to the 
earl, and the people gave their votes by way of rent. But there was 
one householder who was independent, and a certain Admiral Graves 
got hold of him ; and, on the day of nomination, the Admiral 
marched up with colours flying and a band, and tendered his one 
vote. It had always been such a mere form of election that the 
earl’s party had neglected to register any voters, and were taken 
unawares. What was to be done? The Bailiff of Haslemere put 
off the election, the Lonsdale party sent an express up to London, 
got some voters qualified, and secured a majority! Old men have 
told me how barrels of port used to be broached freely in the olden 
time for the refreshment of the “free and independent” electors. 
The borough was disfranchised in 1832. The Town Hall was built 
in the last century, replacing an older structure. On the vane there 
is a crown, which, tradition said, was placed there to commemorate 
Queen Elizabeth passing through on her way to Cowdray. At one 
time, I have heard, dealers used to erect their stalls round the Town 
Hall in alean-to fashion. The tolls of the market two hundred years 
ago were sufficient to defray the cost of the almshouses, which were 
built a mile away from the town and still farther from the church, 
and were used as a refuge for shiftless families, to save the poor rate. 

The church, which stands on a hill to the north-west of the town, 
was built in the twelfth century. I remember its being “ beautified ” 
before 1840. At that time the pillars were the trunks of oak trees, 
roughly hewn, and the arches were lath and plaster. They must 
have been a curiosity. These were replaced by fluted pillars and 
elliptical arches of cast-iron, giving rather the effect of a railway 
station. The galleries were painted in true churchwarden style, and 
in front of the one against the tower was a gorgeous Royal arms, the 
admiration of my childhood. In this gallery sat the girls of the 
Sunday school, presided over by a typical dame, whose bonnet was a 
curiosity. The boys were hidden away behind the font under 
another gallery, in order that they might see and hear nothing. A 
third gallery, known as “The Pew,” was occupied by the men in their 
smock frocks. A new square pulpit stood behind the reading desk 
and clerk’s desk, which were side by side. The vestry was in the 
tower, and the clerk always preceded the rector up the church, 


ushered him into the desk, shut him in, and then took his place by 
P2 
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him in the manner of a gaoler. The rector always seemed to me to 
feel his position so acutely, as he buried his face in his ample 
surplice. In 1870 a new chancel was added, and the church restored, 
under the careful superintendence of my old friend, Wornham 
Penfold, a native of Haslemere, and the dock has disappeared. I 
remember when the musical part of the service was rendered by a 
flageolet, played by a fat old tailor, accompanied by a fiddle. Then 
we had a barrel organ, which was not very exhilarating. The two 
clubs used to come to church every year, and their bands played on 
the way. I always thought it such a pity that we didn’t have such 
fine music inside. They used to take possession of the church, and 
float their flags from the galleries, to my intense delight. 

Haslemere, in old times, does not appear to have been considered 
the seat of wisdom. I remember an old rhyme— 


Godalming cats—Guildford bulls, 
Chiddingfold drunkards, and Haslemere fools. 


There was a curious old custom at Haslemere in Easter week. On 
the Monday and Tuesday the lads used to get hold of some stray 
horse, on which they mounted the effigy of any obnoxious person, 
and then drove it up and down the High Street, before taking it 
to the doors of the gentry for largesse. The figure was called 
Jack o’ Lent. About fifty years ago the then curate of Haslemere 
incurred the wrath of the mob by diverting some money to the 
National School ; so they rode him on the Monday, and on Tuesday 
paid my father the same compliment, that there might be no feeling 
of jealousy, and justly concluding that all the clergy are tarred with 
the same brush. 

The half-yearly fair was another break in the monotony of our 
life. It was something to remember and look forward to. The 
market-place was alive with booths and peep-shows. I remember 
one representing the murder of Lord William Russell—a ghastly 
sight. At that time two four-horse coaches passed daily through the 
town between London and Chichester. Then, if you wanted to do 
any business in town, you had to sleep there two nights. Now, you 
run up after breakfast, do your business, and return to dinner. 
There are long, steep hills on each side of Haslemere, and I recollect 
one winter twice seeing the coach come labouring in through the 
snow with eight horses. When there was a branch line to Guildford, 
and a small station there, the coaches were taken off, the town sank 
into slumber, and became, as I have heard it called, the City of the 
Dead. An Act was passed for making a direct railway from London 
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to Portsmouth, but it was never made. After some time, the South- 
Western Company bought up the company, and carried on the 
present line from Guildford, which runs through some of the most 
lovely scenery in England. This gave new life to Haslemere. 

Half a century ago life at Haslemere was very uneventful. We 
were a sociable, friendly set, consisting of curselves. In winter we 
met at each other’s houses, and played the same old games. The 
Vicar of Wakefield would have found himself at home amongst us, 
Then the suppers! They were an enjoyment on which my memory 
loves to linger. There are a few still living who will sympathise with 
me. We were tco simple for show and pretence. There were no 
disturbing elements about, and the stream of life flowed on in un- 
ruffled harmony. In the summer we joined in picnics to the various 
points of beauty in the neighbourhood. Blackdown was a favourite 
spot. The walk through the birch wood to the wild heath was itself 
a treat, and the view from the summer-house over the Weald of 
Sussex, and extending to the Isle of Wight, is truly magnificent. 
Sometimes we lunched on Hindhead, and went down the famous 
Punchbowl, by which Nicholas Nickleby passed on his way to 
Portsmouth. At that time the old road was in existence above the 
new one, and I recollect seeing the depression in the turf by the side 
of it where the stone used to stand, “ Erected in detestation of a 
barbarous murder committed on an unknown sailor.” This sailor 
had been drinking at a public-house called the Huts, and, when he 
left, three Irish ruffians followed him for a quarter of a mile, and 
then murdered him. They were all taken the same day, and were 
hung in chains near the scene of their crime. it was said that, when 
the gibbet was taken down, the bones of the three murderers were 
buried there, and the stone placed over them. When the present 
road was made lower down the stone was placed by it, as it now 
stands. About forty-five years ago there was an Ordnance survey, 
and Hindhead was one of the signalling points, the answering point 
being in Bedfordshire. The late Chief Justice Erle set up a hand- 
some granite cross at this point, which much disturbed the Protestant 
soul of a worthy Dissenting preacher who was living at Haslemere. 
Haslemere was in the line of semaphores between Greenwich and 
Portsmouth, and we used to watch the arms working from our lawn. 
Every day at one o’clock the time was passed down to Portsmouth, 
and we used to set our clocks by it. About half a mile from 
the town, on the London Road, stand two magnificent beeches, 
known for miles round as *“‘ The Beeches.” ‘They stand on the brow 
of the hill, and are quite a landmark. I remember the first brass 
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doorplate being put up in Haslemere ; it created quite a sensation: 
the name was Burnett. One striking feature of Old Haslemere was 
the quaint houses, with their towerlike chimney stacks and walls 
covered with scalloped tiles. They were very picturesque, and full 
of character. We had, of course, no street lights in the olden time, 
and, if there chanced to be an evening service, we took our lanterns 
to church, and they assisted the candles stuck in tin sconces on the 
pews. At Christmas these sconces were filled with sprigs of holly by 
old Tidy, the clerk. This was our highest flight of church decora- 
tion. The chymist’s shop stood then, as now, behind the pollards in 
the High Street. Like Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond, I used to gaze 
with admiring awe on the gorgeous jars which illuminated the 
window. One other shop is enshrined in my memory, that of Molly 
Upfold, by the forge of her brother, the blacksmith. Her bullseyes 
were famed through all the country side. How well I remember 
those gingerbread figures, which one never sees now! I can see the 
portly figure of the old maid, slowly wending her way to church, with 
the beaming smile that always lighted up her face. But with this 
substantial form I must close these reminiscences. Farewell to Cow 
Street, Chicken’s Lane, Shepherd’s Hill, and Three Gates Lane ! 
The Haslemere of 1893 is very different from my childhood’s 


home. It has lost something. It has gained more. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more ; 
But more of Reverence in us dwell. 
It has lost the rustic simplicity which lent such a charm to its beauty. 


It has won its share 
in the march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 


Amid the sundry and manifold changes of the world— 


The old order vieldeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


I give a hearty welcome to Young Haslemere, none the less un- 
grudging because I view it through the mellowing haze of bygone 
years, softened, sweetened, sanctified by the dear memories of a 


happy past. 
To the new town, springing like a Phoenix from the ashes, I make 


bold to offer the benediction of Old Haslemere. 


HERBERT CANDY. 





TABLE TALK. 


First ENGLISH RoyaL AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURES. 


F character be, as some assume, indiscreetly revealed in hand- 
writing, our early ancestors escaped the self-betrayal to which 
we of later date are subject. It can scarcely be held that the neat, 
artistic, and painfully executed labours of a scribe, “‘ more beautiful 
than copper-plate,” furnish any strong indication of character, and 
the cross hastily affixed by the monarch which constitutes the sign 
manual of Norman kings cannot have thrown a very strong light of 
illumination upon the nature of the ruler. Not until the reign of 
Edward III. was anything approaching to a recognisable signa- 
ture affixed to a royaldocument. In Angouléme, in 1370, the Black 
Prince signs a document, settling a pension for faithful service upon 
a certain John de Esquet. This he signs “Hurnont Ich dene.” 
That these words were written by the Prince, Mr. Hardy! holds, is 
scarcely doubtful, seeing that the same words appear on the Prince’s 
tomb in Canterbury, and that the direction is given on the instruc- 
tions for his funeral, that they shall be borne on the banners which 
precede his body to the grave. “Ich dene,” it is known, was 
taken as a motto by the Prince from beneath the plume of ostrich 
feathers on the helmet of the King of Bavaria, slaughtered at Cressy. 
“ Hornont ” (Hochmuth) is supposed to mean “ high courage.” 


CHARACTERISTIC RoyAL DOCUMENTS. 


ANY of the documents which, fromm the Record Office or the 
British Museum, Mr. Hardy quotes, are of high interest and 
significance. Being reproduced in facsimile, they furnish as good 
an idea of the nature and temper of the writer as can be preserved 
through the stiff, round, and elaborate style of writing which pre- 
vailed when writing was a difficult art. The instances in which a 
document is wholly in the handwriting of a royal personage are not 
in early times numerous. The most characteristic and significant 
document which Mr. Hardy reproduces is of this nature, being 


' The ‘‘ Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England,” by W. J. Hardy, 
F.S.A. Religious Tract Society. 
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entirely written by Richard III. Seidom has a document been 
more eloquent than is this. It is written in breathless haste, and its 
savagery is splendidly illustrated by the handwriting, which is 
thoroughly fierce and truculent. Itis dated Lincoln, 12 Oct., 1483, 
three months after the coronation of Richard, and is sent to the 
Lord Chancellor asking for the Great Seal. It is, in fact— 
a boisterous and a cruel style, 
A style for challengers. 

“We wolde most gladly ye camme yourselffe if that ye may ; and 
yf that ye may not We pray you not to fayle but to accomplyshe 
in all dyllygence oure sayde comawndement to sende Oure Seale in- 
contenent apone the syght hereoffe as We truste you withe suche as 
ye trust and the offycers pertenyng to attend with hyt praying you 
to assertayne us of your newes there. Here, loved be God, ys alle 
welle and trewly determyned and for to resyste the malysse of hyme 
that hadde best cawse to be trewe, the Duc of Bokynghame, the most 
untrewe creature lyvyng whome with Godes Grace We shall not be 
long tylle that we wylle be in that partyes and subdewe his malys. 
We assure you there was never falsse traytor better purvayde for as 
this berrerre [bearer] Gloucestre shall shewe you.” The fierce aspect 
of Richard, as shown in Shakespeare, could scarcely be illustrated 
better than in these concluding words, which would have been 
alarming enough to Buckingham had he read them. 


OTHER Roya. SIGNATURES. 


URIOUS contrasts of writing abound, as may easily be believed. 
.. By far the best writing in the volume is that of Queen Elizabeth. 
An extract is given from a holograph letter written when princess to 
Catherine Parr, and signed “your hithnis [séc] humble daughter, 
Elizabeth.” It is profoundly interesting as showing the perils to which 
Elizabeth was consciously exposed, and is a marvel of calligraphy. 
“The Elizabeth” is much neater and less bold and sprawling than is 
her signature after her accession to the throne. In a letter from the 
Earl of Leicester is the following significant sentence, written in the 
hand of Elizabeth: “ His last letter.” Anne Bullen writes a beau- 
tiful if somewhat prim little hand. ‘ Marye the Quene” and “ Jane 
the Quene” are signatures of interest. The handwriting of Edward VI. 
is good, if rather formal ; that of Charles I. when prince is beautiful. 
Least stirring of all signatures are those of the Georges. “Oliver P.” 
is, of course, sufficiently familiar ; “ Richard Cromwell,” less seldom 
seen. The volume may be studied with endless pleasure and ad- 
vantage. 





Table Talk. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


{/* URIOUS, though scarcely culpable, ignorance prevails in the 

country concerning the American stage since it took a cha- 
racter of its own, and ceased to be, what it once was, a mere appanage 
to the stage of England. No history of American theatricals has 
been generally known since Bernard’s remote and not wholly trust- 
worthy “ Retrospections.” That actors of mark have settled per- 
manently in America or been born there has been known, and re- 
cognised tragedians such as Forest, Wallack, Edwin Booth, and 
Lawrence Barratt have visited us. Jefferson has’exhibited to us his 
gracious and poetical conception of “Rip van Winkle.” John S. 
Clarke has shown how the most side-splitting comedy can spring 
from intensity all but tragic. Florence, John E. Owens, and 
very many others have exhibited phases of American life. Mme. 
Modjeska has bewitched, and Mme. Janowschek electrified, and the 
Daly Company, headed by that ineffable creature, Miss Rehan, has 
established itself in our midst. We know, however, as little as one 
knows about the Pyrenees who in a fog has contemplated from the 
Pic de Midi the mountain crests that “ dally with the wind and scorn 
the sun,” and has never wound through sinuous valleys or by 
brawling stream. America, however, has a noble list of actors, 
beginning, in tragedy, with G. F. Cooke, in whom we have a half 
share, and continuing through Junius Brutus Booth and his de- 
scendants ; while in comedy the names of men such as Burton, 
Blake, Gilbert, Hackett, and I know not how {many more taunt us 
with ignorance, or it may be missed opportunities. 


Epwin Bootu as AN ACTOR. 


HESE thoughts present themselves to me after reading the 
newly published memoir of Edwin Booth,' by Mr. William 
Winter, the foremost American critic, and chronicler of things 
dramatic. One of the keenest of observers and most eloquent of 
writers, Mr. Winter succeeds in conveying to us a definite impression 
of the American tragedians, especially of the subject of his memoir, and 
gives at the same time some pleasant glimpses at the great comedians 
who have never visited these shores. His estimate of Edwin Booth 
is higher than was formed by the majority of those who saw that actor 
in England, where he more than once appeared. Booth, in Mr. 
Winter’s thinking, was a tragedian in the full sense of the word ; a 
thing I personally have never seen, and believe in these days to be 
1 Fisher Unwin, 
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non-existent. ‘ The controlling attribute,” he holds, “of Booth’s 
mind—that which imparted individual character, colour, and fascina- 
tion to his acting—was the thoughtful, introspective habit of a stately 
mind, abstracted from passion and suffused with mournful dreami- 
ness of temperament.” The same language might, I think, be used 
with equal justice of Mr. Irving. Gifts of imagination form, doubt- 
less, the most important part of an actor’s equipment. With these, 
failure is not easily conceivable. Something more, however, is 
wanted to make the tragedian, and that Booth possessed this I have 
only his biographer’s ifse dixit. That Booth was a great character 
actor like Macready and Charles Kean and Irving I do not doubt. 
I saw him, however, in such parts of his répertoire as he played in 
England, and nothing that I have seen him do answers to what I 
have heard of Kean, of Cooke, or even of Booth’s own father. 


A New ILtustratep “ HEPTAMERON.” 


HE appearance in an English dress of the “Tales of Margaret 

of Navarre,” with the famous plates of Freudenberg and the 

no less celebrated head- and tail-pieces of Dunker,' draws my atten- 
tion to the question once keenly debated of their authorship. I will 
premise that the translation, which is new, is vigorous and satisfactory ; 


that the prefatory matter, including a reprinted essay of Mr. George 
Saintsbury, supplies the cream of the information and conjecture 
given in recent critical editions of the “‘ Heptameron,” in that especially 
of M. Le Roux de Lincy (Paris, 1853-54), on the text of which the 
translation is based ; that in typographical respects the volumes are 
handsome, and that the illustrations are almost as sharp and beauti- 
ful as those of the first edition in which they appeared (Berne, 
1790). The work is further enriched with the reproduction ofa por- 
trait of Margaret of Navarre, from a crayon drawing by Clouet, now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Not at all attractive is this portrait, 
which shows the queen in a furred robe, high at the throat, and a 
species of coif. She is nursing a dog, has a huge nose, a some- 
what thin upper lip, a broad face, and eyes in which the editor 
seems to find a trace of cunning. 


MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE. 


HATEVER Marguerite of Navarre may have looked, it is 
impossible to doubt that she was a worthy, an accomplished, 
a pious, and in every way a remarkable woman. She knew inti- 


‘5 vols, 8vo. Society of English Bibliophilists, 
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mately four languages—French, Spanish, Italian, and Latin—and 
had a smattering of Greek and Hebrew. Brantéme calls her “ une 
princesse de trds-grand esprit et fort habile tant de son naturel que 
de son acquisitif.” She hada worthy and a generous heart, and 
seems to have been devoid alike of the licentiousness and the cruelty 
characteristic of her age. But one grave accusation was brought 
against her, and for this no evidence was ever advanced. So dis- 
honouring and infamous was it that it has been rejected with scorn by 
her modern editors, and casts reproach on those alone whose fanaticism 
could make them stoop to such accusations. Escaping, fortunately 
for herself, a marriage with Henry VIII. of England, and its inevit- 
able consequences, and one with Charles of Austria, afterwards 
Charles V., she formed a loveless union with Charles d’Alencon. 
This wedding, and the accession to the throne of her brother, 
Francis I., gave her the styles of Marguerite de France, de Valois, 
or d’Angouléme, as well as Duchess of Berry, a title which her 
brother conferred on her in 1517. Ten years later, by a second 
matriage with Henri d’Albret, she became Queen of Navarre. Her 
strong influence over her brother made her the chief protector of 
poets and of the persecuted Protestants. Her court was attended 
by the principal writers and scholars of the day. So intolerable 
to the Catholic party was the shelter she extended to Protestant 
writers, that it was with difficulty her brother could shield her from 
the fanaticism of the Sorbonne. As it was even, she was denounced 
as a heretic, and declared worthy of being sewn in a sack and thrown 
into the Seine. The poetry with which she consoled herself was 
all religious. ‘ Le Miroir de Ame Pécheresse,” is distinguished by 
a spiritualistic pietism which was wholly distasteful to the Catholic 


party. 
Two AsPECTsS OF MARGUERITE. 


HIS woman, then, so blameless and dignified in life, pure in an 

age when purity was out of fashion, merciful in a period 

when mercy was unknown, the author of works of exalted piety, 
was yet a collector of indecorous stories which have been since 
published and still bear her name. At the first blush, these things 
seem irreconcilable. In fact, they are notso. They were two aspects 
of the woman. Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth judged her 
* Miroirdel’Ame Pécheresse” worthy of translation by her own princely 
hands. Erasmus wrote to her: “I have long admired in you many 
eminent gifts of God, prudence worthy of a philosopher, chastity, 
moderation, piety, invincible force of soul, and marvellous contempt 
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for all perishable things.” At the sam2 time Marot, whose know- 
ledge of her was full and whose worship of her was unfailing, praised 
her gentleness, sincerity, outspokenness, honest gaiety, says that she 
was joyous and laughed willingly, and where she had to speaka 
word too risky in French, said it in Italian or Spanish. We have 
here, then, the two aspects ofa nature representative of what was best 
and, I will not say worst, for of that she had nothing, but. most 
common and characteristic of the times. The frank, coarse laughter 
of Rabelais she conjoined with the religious exaltation and aspiration 
out of which sprang the Reformation. ‘That she collected the novels 
forming the ‘‘ Heptameron ” is certain ; that she gave them the shape 
assigned them when published after her death seems highly prob- 
able. 


Her WorkK IS, FOR HER Epocu, MORAL. 


ER defence is that practically of Shakespeare. She lived in 
an age of coarseness which it is now difficult to conceive. 
Indelicate and outspoken as are some of her stories, and free as are 
the conversations of the narrators, the book was intended to be moral, 
and from the point of view of the times zs moral. Stories more in- 
decent were introduced by preachers in their sermons or were 
printed after his escape to Geneva by that arch-enemy of the monks, 
Henri Etienne. Others, not perceptibly cleanlier, were written by a 
father for the edification of his daughter, and, being published, were 
translated into English and other languages, and frequently re- 
printed. Coming about midway between Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Marguerite is cleanlier than either. Not for a moment does she 
attempt any compromise with vice. This is always detestable, and 
almost always punished. Her stories are much less licentious than 
is generally thought, and her pictures are not specially animated. In 
the course of discussions after each tale, the men speak with the 
same amount of freedom as the gentlemen of Shakespeare, not of 
his successors of the Restoration Comedy. Hircan is about as out- 
spoken as Mercutio, and not half so outspoken as the heroes of 
Congreve or Etherege. Nomerfide is a prude beside Miss Hoyden. 
The characters, meanwhile, are one and all in a sense pious. They 
quote frequently from the Bible, and always with respect, and never 
approach any matter of faith except with extreme reverence. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





